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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Our Outlook for 1900. 


WE can see, at this time, what some of the con- 
tents of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, in 1900, are 
likely to be. 

We have in hand: 

1. John William Graham's Paper on isaac 
Penington. Itis not only an interesting personal 
sketch of that devoted and worthy pioneer of 
Truth, but a searching and suggestive study of 
essential Quakerism—one of the best pieces of 
literary work our friend has produced. 

2. Travel sketches in the Canadian Provinces. 
A paper to be printed in three numbers. By Dr. 
Newlin Williams,—who intimates that he has 
more such in mind. 

3. A paper on Edwin Markham, the poet, by 
Henry Bryan Binns, of York, England, who 
knew Markham in California. 

4. The second Biography in our series of 
‘Worthy Friends of the 19th Century,"’ that of 
Benjamin Hallowell, is nearly ready, but the 
materials need some editorial revision and 
arrangements—which engagements of the editor 
during 1899 prevented. It wiil be on the plan of 
the paper on Samuel M. Janney, and will have 
several illustrations. 

Our friend Isaac Wilson, now on his way to 
the Pacific Coast, on a religious journey, will 
write us, itis expected, from week to week, of his 
trip. 

We are preparing a series of Signed Articles 
on various subjects of present-day concern. 
These will be, probably, mostly by the Managing 
Editor, who feels that in such a series he will be 
able to present more fully than in an ordinary 
editorial article facts and views that seem to be 
called for. 

We expect to continue the several Departments 
of the paper already established, and may add 
one or two. We shall use, probably, more illus- 
trations in 1g0o than in any previous year, though 
we do not mean to admit any unsuitable to the 
INTELLIGENCER. We shall have letters and con- 
tributions from many Friends, as usual. 

One of the interesting events of the year for 
Friends will be the Conferences at Chautauqua, 
in Eighth month. These will be reported, and 
the papers read will be printed as far as possible. 
These Conferences of 1900 can hardly fail to be 
of unusual importance and interest. 

Altogether we feel that the prospect for a good 
paper the coming year is bright. We ask all our 
old friends to sustain us, and we hope to make 
many new ones. The circulation of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER was never before up to the present 
mark. It is nearly twice as great as was the cir- 
culation of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER at the 
time of union with the JOURNAL in 1885. 


*,* Names for sample copies are coming in. | 


Occasionally a friend writes, ‘‘I know of no 
names to send," 
friends may regard the paper as of interest only 
to those already connected with our religious 
body. It has, we believe, a wider interest than 
this. Names may be sent of those who might 
care to look ata sample copy, leaving further 
results to the future. 

*,* We have some calendars sent us for 1900. 
A striking one is sent by the H. T. Paiste Com- 
pany, manufacturers of electric light supplies, 
whose factory is in this city, and main western 
business place 703 Omaha Building, Chicago. 
This calendar has a portrait in color of an Indian 
girl, the original having been made at Fort Sill 
by E. A. Burbank. A convenient small calendar 
is sent out by the Springfield (Mass. ) Republican. 

*,* Letters whose answer will be a favor to the 
first writer and not of advantage ‘o one addressed, 
should of course always contain a stamp to carry 
the reply. ‘Though this is a well-known rule, and 
one of the most obvious reasonableness, it is sur- 
prising how often it is disregarded. 

a*s* No; this is not the first year of the Twen- 
tieth Century. Why? Because it takes a hun- 
dred years to make a century, and nineteen 
We 
begin the Twentieth Century with the year 1gor. 


hundred years to make nineteen centuries. 


Bread the Great Food. 


Leading up to the conclusion that the best 
form of bread is a great object, and suggesting 
that whole wheat bread zs that best form, the 
manufacturers of the Franklin Mills flour, 
advertised elsewhere in the INTELLIGENCER, say : 

‘All food is comprehended in this one word-- 
Bread. During the 
famine in India, the cry that rose from that far- 
away land and was borne across the sea to us, 
was a cry for Bread; when in the days of Lafay- 
ette, the starving and maddened people of France 
crossed the Seine and mounting the hill stormed 
the place of Versailles, and the Queen appearing 
upon the balcony essayed to quiet their frenzy 
with promises, their terrible shoutings were for 
Bread ; and the uprisings among the poor and 
hungry of London that are the most vividly 
remembered tragedies of that great city are the 
outbreaks of the masses in their fierce demands 
for Bread. 


It is so the world over. 


‘* The makers of literature also in seeking to 
group together all the wage-workers of the world 
in one graphic word, have called them the Bread- 
winners ; and one of the world’s periods of most 
wonderful and far-reaching Epoch-making events 





We think in such cases our | 


was ushered in by the going down of Jacob and 
his children into Egypt at the invitation of Joseph, 
the Prime Minister, in answer to his starving 
brethren's appeal for Bread. 

“‘ That is to say, from the beginning of recorded 
time throughout all the world, and by all people 
until this day, the primary and only absolutely 
essential food, the only food that will of itself 
supply every need of the human body, is Bread. 

‘** With these facts in mind, it is manifest that 
the highest wisdom of man could not be more 
nobly employed than in producing a Flour con- 
taining in the largest possible measure the vital 
elements of a perfect Bread food. And it is not 
a little singular that these vital elements of the 
physical life are not found in any considerable 


sum in the high-priced fine white flours.’ 


Telephone. 

There is now a telephone in the Young Friends’ 
Association Building, by which FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER can be spoken to. The number is 
36-68. When our friends want to communicate 
with us in haste keep this in mind—INTELLI- 
GENCER Telephone, 36-68. 


*,* Those who send us lists of names have to 
say, nearly every year, ‘‘there will be some 
dropped, who are dead."’ Yes, and sorry we all 
are. In many cases, however, a member of the 
family continues the stbscription—the son in the 
father’s place, the daughter in the mother’s. In 
any case, we want a new name in place of the 
old one,—besides all others that can be had. 

*,* We wish all our readers a Happy New 
Year ! 

*,* It helps the prompt delivery of our mail 
matter to have the box address—Box 924. 

*.* Our adveffising columns have been filling 
up in the past two months and we think they will 
The use of the INTELLIGENCER as 
an advertising medium was never so well war- 


continue so. 


ranted on business grounds as now. 


*,* No newspaper is more read or more carefully 
ead thin the smull-pige, neitly-printed, care 
Any page in itis a good 
page for thg advertiser. 


fully-edited weekly. 


*,* Fruen’s Whole Wheat Flour, advertised 
elsewhere by A. R. Hill, 21 S. Front St., Phila- 
delphia, is reported to have all the good qualities 
attainable in such an article. 


*,* FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


36-68. 


Telephone— 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA 

have arranged fora lecture by WALTER 

WYCKOFF, of Princeton, University, on 


‘* The Social Problem,” 


to be delivered in the Auditorium of the Young 

Friends’ Association Building, corner 15th and 

Cherry Streets, on Fifth-day, First month 18, 

1900, at 8 o'clock. Admission 50 cents. 
WILLIAM H. GASKILL, 

Chairman Lecture Committee. 
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OTHER’S HELP WANTED. — CAPABLE 
young woman who has had some experience with 
children, and who can sew. Must be bright, of good 


disposition, and a cheerful companion. Address No. 
120, this Office. 


Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


SA 













7 ee ee ee CURE FOR 
ANTED.—BY TWO ADULTS, BOARD FOR 

three months in Friends’ family in Philadelphia. 
Address, Box 299, Moorestown, N. J. 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


Art DruaGoists. 


ANTED.—TO RENT ONE OR TWO ROOMS 
to one or two ladies. 1863 Willington St., Phila. 


ANTED.—A CAPABLE YOUNG MARRIED 

couple to take charge of a farm of one hundred 

acres on the halves, or salary. Friends preferred. 
ALISON BAKER, Smyrna, Lan. Co., Pa. 


“NOW READY. 





“Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,” 

By AARON M. POWELL. 

T pleted by his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and 

is published by his widow, Anna Rice Powell. 


It contains reminiscences of the leading Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier, 
and other reformers. It will have especial interest for 
Friends, and all interested in Philanthropic Work, and 
will be of peculiar value tothe young. The author had 
repeatedly said that he intended this book to be his 
“ legacy to the young people.’”’ The volume contains 
eaeee portraits and cuts of letters not heretofore pub- 
ished. 


ANTED.—CAPABLE WOMAN OF EXPE- 

rience to do up-stairs work and help in care of 

children. Address MRS. W. H. LEWIS, 335 North 
Franklin Street, West Chester, Pa. 


OR RENT.—SUBURBAN HOME, IN A 

pleasant and convenient location, containing eight 
rooms. Piazzas. lawn, garden, etc. About two acres HIS : . 

—— Sareea a S volume, which was left unfinished by the 

together, S.S. LIPPINCOTT, Andalusia, Pa. author at the time of his death, has been com- 





RIEND WANTS POSITION AS COMPANION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced. Address No. gg, this Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


D® LEWIS W. DARLINGTON, 
DENTIST, 
1513 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 

A ten-roomed house, all modern conveniences, with 
front and back stairways, near George School Trolley 
running by the door, connecting with Doylestown 
and Bristol. Apply to 
GARRET B. EIR TON or HORACE G. REEDER, 

Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 


LEARN SHORTHAND AT HOME. 


Easiest, most legible, and best system successfully 
taught by mail, at moderate rates. Send for Free Les- 
son, Dept. M. PERNIN SCHOOL, 

20 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.20. 


Orders will be received by Mary Travilla, West 
Chester, Pa.; Prof. W.1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; Isaac 
Roberts, Conshohocken, Pa , and by the Puxédlisher, 
Anna Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. 

FOR SALE BY 


Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 


SHOTS AT RANDOM 


A Book of Poems. 
By Howell Stroud England. 


To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 

Howell Stroud England is the author of an interesting 
volume of verse which has just appeared. Many of the 
lines show the delicate touch, vivid coloring, and poetic 
spirit that we expect to find in great poets. Some of the 


war poems are very stirring, but in the lighter verse Mr. 
England is more pleasing.—Syracuse Daily Mail. 


Srrrerererert | 


Attractive Home at Private Sale. 


A Farm of Fifty Acres, good improvements, eight- 
room Brick House, new Barn, excellent water, plenty 
of fruit. Near borough of West Grove, on P. & B.C.R. 

Call on, or address, 

REBECCA P. PENNELL, 
Jennersville, Chester County, Pa. 


‘THE PENNHURST, “Open ail the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oper ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan Enp or TEnnesSEE Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam oe electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


| BUSHIDO: 


The Soul of Japan. 


An Exposition of Japanese Thought. 


By INAZO NITOBE, A.M, Fh D, 


Professor in the Imperial College, 
Sapporo, Japan. 


| 








Information Wanted. 


T# E persons named below are registered as members of 
New York Monthly Meeting, and have not been heard 
from for several years. 
Any information as to their present address, if living, 
or date of death, if deceased, or any other information in 
relation to them, will be gladly received by 
GEORGE A. McDOWELL, 
Clerk of the Monthly Meeting, 
457 West azst Street, New York City. 
George Edward Brown, son of George E. 
Nathaniel M. Coffin, certificate from Troy, 1845. 
Frederick L. Coggeshall, son of George D. 
Gilbert D. Evernghim, son of Joseph D. 
Arthur E. Firmin, by request, 1882. 
William Freeborn, son of Thomas. 
Philip Hale, certificate from Miami, 1870. 
Edward Hicks Healey, certificate from Westbury, 1857. 
Wilson Merritt Hosier, son of John. 
Charles S. F. Hubbard, by request, 188. 
Mary Jones, sister of Elizabeth and A. E. Freeborn. 
George Augustus Lawton, son of Charles. 
Sarah B. Osborn, certificate from Evesham, 1864. 
Louisa Ransom, daughter of Wm. F. Leggett. 
John T. Refford, by request, 1887. 
Elizabeth Covert, daughter of John Dodgson. 
Charles A. Smith, certificate from Baltimore, 1871. 
Henry H. Smith, certificate from Creek, 184s. 
Sarah Jane Sutton, certificate from Scipio, 1855. 
Samuel! A Townsend. 
Dr. George M. Ward, certificate from Spruce street, 
Philadelphia, 1881. 
Charles Williams, certificate from Coeymans, 1836. 
Deborah Ann Williams, certificate from Amawalk, 1853, 


Author of ‘‘ History of the Intercourse 
between the United States and Japan,’’ 
‘* Landed Property in Japan,’’ etc., etc. 


140 pages, I2mo., white leatherette 
cover. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


Books intended for New Year's pres- 
ents will be mailed (with your card en- 
closed) so as to be delivered New Year’s 
morning. Address 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., 


1019-21 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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AND PUBLISHERS 




















Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
LII. 
Ir only we are content to work on the Divine plan, 
we shall surely be content with God's time. 
Joan Mary Fry. 


From her paper on Jacob Béhme, read at the Birmingham 
Summer School. 


A NEW YEAR MELODY. 


He hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise unto our 
God.—Psalm xl., 3. 

THANKSGIVING and the voice of melody, 
This New Year's morning, call me from my sleep : 

A new song is in my heart for Thee, 
Thou faithful, tender Shepherd of the sheep : 

Thou knowest where to find and how to keep 
The feeble feet that tremble where they stray : 

O’er the dark mountains—through the whelming deep,— 
Thy everlasting mercy makes its way. 


With all that hath been, Lord, henceforth shall be: 
A low, sweet, cheering strain is in mine ear, 
Thanksgiving and the voice of melody, 
Are ushering in from heaven a blest New Year. 


With voice subdued my listening spirit sings, 
As backward on the trodden path I gaze, 
While ministering angels fold their wings 
To fill with lowly thoughts my song of praise. 
The shadow of the past on future days 
Will make them clear to my instructed sight ; 
For the heart's knowledge of thy sacred ways, 
Even in its deepest, darkest shades, is light. 
—Anna Letitia Waring. 


The following is the major part of a leiter by Caroline E. Stephen 
(of Cambridge, Eng., author of ‘* Quaker Strongholds’’), to a mother, 
who was hesitating whether to bring up her child asa Friend, or— 
more or less—under the influence of the Church of England. It ap- 
pears in the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London, for Tenth month, 
full liberty to print ‘‘ having been given by both writer and receiver.”’ 
Caroline E. Stephen, as is well known, was for a large part of her life 
a member of the Church of England. 


I CANNOT see that parents can transmit to their chil- 
dren any faith worth having—any real, living faith— 
except that by which they themselves live. To have 
a child to bring up must needs be a challenge to the 
innermost convictions of the parent. I do not see 
that it can in any way lessen the importance of those 
convictions, or justify any compromise or swerving 
from them, though it may well teach humility and lay 
bare deficiencies. 

Thus to my mind the whole enquiry narrows itself 
to the one searching question, Are Friends right in 
freeing themselves or standing aloof from the whole 
ecclesiastical system of the Anglican and Roman 
churches, based as it is upon the existence of clerical 
orders, and the administration by the clergy of sac- 
raments regarded as Divine ordinances? Or, to put 
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it from the other side, Are the clergy justified in their 
contention that they are the duly appointed officers 
of a sacramental and ecclesiastical system ordained 
by Christ himself, and binding upon all his followers ? 

I am not going to attempt to argue this question. 
All I want to remind you of is that the “‘ Church” 
system must be accepted or rejected as a whole. It 
all hangs together in principle, although one meets 
with very various and fragmentary manifestations of 
it. Of late years the sacerdotal and sacramentarian 
assumptions underlying it have emerged with much 
greater distinctness than was the case in my youth. 
I believe that this process must go on, and that the 
clergymen who object to the prominence of sacer- 
dotalism are logically in a false position, just as it 
may be maintained that the High Church clergy who 
remain in the Church of England instead of submit- 
ting to Rome are so. At any rate, the claim to sac- 
erdotal authority is spreading far and wide amongst 
the clergy, and does, I think, underlie almost all the 
teaching of the Prayer Book. So that to any one 
whose conscience rejects that claim it would be im- 
possible with open eyes to subject a child to clerical 
teaching and influences. 

Again, as each member of the Church of England 
reaches maturity, the question takes the urgent prac- 
tical form of becoming or not becoming a ‘“‘ communi- 
cant.”” Here the dilemma defies evasion. Not to be 
a communicant is, for practical purposes, not to be a 
Churchman. To receive the “‘ communion”’ at the 
hands of the priest is to acknowledge his authority. 
That authority is or is not divinely ordained. There 
is no middle course between accepting or rejecting 
its claim. 

I myself have been led, upon what appear to me 
to be conclusive grounds, to reject this claim to 
authority. To my own mind, therefore, any acknowl- 
edgment of it, however indirect, however much ap- 
pealing to .one’s sympathies, is unlawful. I believe, 
though I do not claim prophetic powers, that there 
are mighty forces arrayed against it—the forces of 
truth; of growing acquaintance with the Divine 
methods, both in the physical and in the spiritual 
worlds ; of the growing craving for honesty and solid 
reality in the region of religious thought; of the 
need to breathe the free air of heaven, and to come 
into direct personal contact with the object of wor- 
ship; of the thirst for the living God, manifesting 
Himself immediately to the spirits of men. All 
these forces are, as I believe, arrayed against the 
claim of the priesthood to be the authorized channels 
of a system of dogmatic teaching and the dispensers 
of ceremonial “means of grace.” The teaching 
which men and women are learning to look for is 
something vaster, more awful and soul-subduing than 
that which the clergy can be trained to disseminate ; 
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the means of grace begin to be felt to be as wide, as 
free, as intelligible and natural, and yet as unfathom- 
able as human experience itself, not to consist in 
rites officially administered and altogether unintelligi- 
ble in their mode of action. 

These two views of life are wholly different,—the 
one tending to the demand for truth at any cost ; the 
other, to the exaltation of orthodoxy. The open- 
minded pursuit of truth cannot but clash at times 
with the desire for orthodoxy, as we have, alas, but 
too much opportunity of observing in our own Society. 
I well know how far the Society is from living up to 
its own ideal; how grievously its noble traditions 
have been lost sight of in the hardening and narrow- 
ing grooves of mere habit ; how much there is in its 
actual state that is unlovely and unattractive. But 
nothing can dim the glory of its fundamental princi- 
ple; nothing can deprive us of the ground already 
won, for witnessing to the possibility of combining 
the freest thought with the purest devotion. The 
faith of the future ; the faith we are all in our various 
measures seeking after and struggling for; the faith 
which is needed to satisfy the growing hunger 
of the world for truth; the faith which is deep 
enough to meet reason at its very source—this 
faith may not break forth from within our borders, 
but when it comes it can do no more and no less 
than reaffirm our fundamental principle—the single 
and all-sufficient trust in God's perennial inspiration 
and immediate revelation of himself to human hearts. 

There is nothing in our ideal, nothing even in our 
shortcomings, to hinder this faith. I cannot but 
think that there is much in the teaching of the Church 
of England to make it impossible. I do not mean to 
deny that the teaching of the church includes more 
truth than falsehood—very much most precious and 
beautiful truth. I only mean that the element of 
what I believe to be falsehood running through it 
must needs cause many, especially men of considera- 
ble thinking power, to reject the truth along with the 
falsehood—must at any rate weaken their hold on 
the truth which is so tightly bound up with so much 
that is untenable, so much that is becoming year by 
year, under the growing lights of science and history, 
more and more obviously untenable. 

It is in view of this needless but most frequent 
shipwreck of faith in the recoil from indefensible 
assumptions and artificial devices for stimulating the 
devotional faculties, that I should myself cling so 
earnestly for a son—if I had one—to the freedom 
and simplicity (even though amounting to occasional 
bareness) of the manly, rational, supremely pure and 
profound view of the relation between God and man 
which has hitherto been maintained by Friends, and 
by Friends alone. 

The form in which this view is presented by any 
particular meeting or individual may have in it much 
that is unlovely, much from which a child should be 
guarded ; but it makes all the difference when the 
alloy is felt to be accidental, not inherent in the 
system. 

Should your son grow up to be an independent 
thinker and follower after truth, he will have nothing 
to uulearn of any pure Quaker principle that you 
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may have instilled into him. Should he develop any 
amount of logical or critical power, he will find noth- 
ing irrational in the pure simplicity of the Friends’ 
pristine manner of worship. Obedience to the Light 
of Life, to the central source of illumination, to all 
light as necessarily one,—this is an aim commanding 
the respect of all,—a foundation as secure as it is 
simple for whatever further teaching life may have in 
store for him. To inculcate this obedience is, I be- 
lieve, your infinite privilege; you will do so more 
effectually by your life than by any words. If the 
problems of his education discipline your own heart 
into a more unreserved exercise of the same obedience, 
they will indeed prove a means of grace to you both. 
May it be so. With love, your friend, 
CaROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


Paper by Robert M. Reese, of Baltimore, read at Conference of 
Friends’ Associations, Woodstown, N. J., Eleventh month 18, 1899. 


Ir I rightly understand the subject assigned me, I am 
to discuss the re-birth of interest in the history and 
principles of the Society of Friends. 

If it be necessary to show first that there is such 
a renaissance, I need only recall to your attention the 
various conferences and meetings which the Society 
of Friends is now holding ; the activity in First-day 
school work, and the organization of Young Friends’ 
Associations. Indeed, the sitting of this present con- 
ference of delegates from Young Friends’ Associations 
is as good evidence as is needed that such a revival of 
interest is at hand. I think, therefore, we may safely 
assume the existence of the Friendly Renaissance, 
and discuss briefly its causes and meaning, and the 
benefits we may derive from it. 

It has been asserted, probably with truth, that the 
Society of Friends does not increase in numerical 
strength, and is now no more than holding its own. 
It is further asserted that the Society will eventually 
disappear, not, it is admitted, because of any inherent 
weakness in its doctrines or laxity in its practice, but 
because there is no longer any need for insistence 
upon those doctrines. In other words, that the Friends 
are no longer a “ peculiar’’ people, because religious 
thought generally is moving towards the position so 
long held by the Society of Friends. 

I think there is reason, or at least plausibility, in 
this view of the matter, though, if the Friendly 
Renaissance which seems to me so apparent is a fact, 
I do not believe that the Society is destined to dis- 
appear. Certainly it is a fact, remarked by religious 
teachers and writers of all shades of opinion, that the 
present is an age preéminently of inquiry, of unrest, 
of dissatisfaction, perhaps, in religion. Says the Rev. 
David H. Greer in a recent sermon : 

‘‘What is religion? that is the question, That is the 
question to which this age is addressing itself. That is the 
question which, with a great searchingness of inquiry, search- 
ing all credentials, sifting, testing, examining all theories and all 
claims, no matter how vastand venerable and hoary they may 
be, this present age is asking—What is religion?’’ (Sermon 
by Rev. David H. Greer, Outlook, November 4, 1899.) 

This spirit of inquiry, of unrest, is then admittedly 
widespread. We of the Society of Friends, and 
especially we of the younger generation, could not 
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have escaped it if we would. If we have kept anywhere | 


near abreast of the thought of the age in which we 
live, we must have been forced to inquire for ourselves 
into religious matters and come to some conclusion 
regarding them. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
causes of the present spirit of inquiry; it has always 
existed, more or less, but it has at least received a 
great impetus from the modern science of geology, the 
establishment of the doctrine of evolution, and the 
results of the fuller knowledge of the Bible. Many 
creeds and opinions have fallen by the wayside ; many 
a thoughtful man has had to change his attitude 
toward the Bible, toward this life, nay, his very 
conception of God. To many this has come as a grief. 
The loss of cherished beliefs has carried with it the 
sense of a heavy personal loss. The Friendly 
Renaissance I believe to be a result of the general 
spirit of inquiry and heart-searching which I have 
outlined above. 

But out of this religious unrest and inquiry it seems 
to me that, for us as for others, one great doctrine is 
emerging, and is more and more received among 
thinking people. It is that of the Divine Immanence, 
the belief that everywhere, in all things and at all 
times, there lives and acts a ‘“‘ Power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness.’’ How far the idea of 
a personal God has possessed the minds of Friends 
in the past I have of course no means of knowing. 
Those who are able to hold to it, still, are perhaps the 
happiest of Christians, since they have a more clear 
and sharply defined idea of the God they worship ; but 
for those who cannot hold this conception longer, the 
idea of the ‘‘ allness and everywhereness”’ of God is a 
conception so impressive, and in truth so fundamental, 
that he who holds it seems to me to have reached a 
solid and enduring ground to stand on. He who 
holds it may well be excused for indifference to forms, 
customs, even beliefs, that were once held to be 
essential. Will the foundations of Quakerism, for 
example, be shaken because we are dispensing with 
the plain speech and apparel, the numerical designation 
of the days of the week, and the like? I cannot think 
it ; if Quakerism be founded on the truth, it cannot 
be injured by any extension of the truth, or by any 
modification of non-essentials. 

But you will at once perceive, I think, that this 
growing belief in the Divine Immanence of God is 
very closely related to, if not identical with, the 
fundamental Quaker doctrine of the Indwelling Spirit 
whose light we are to mind. Call this mere intuition 
if you will; what is more fundamental than the 
universal and ineradicable conviction of all men that 
there is somewhere, outside themselves, a Power that 
rules the world ? Man in all ages and in all countries 
has worshipped ; and we simply crystallize into a 
convenient formula what is a fundamental conception 
of the mind, when we speak of the Divine Immanence, 
the indwelling spirit, God. 

If, as I think, the fundamental doctrine of 
Quakerism and the belief in the Divine Immanence 
are practically identical, what need, you will ask, of 
any revival of interest in the principles of our Society ? 
If the religious world is simply moving up to the 
position so long held by the Friends, why should we 


not stand still, as we are? Because we cannot if we 
would ; if the Divine spirit lives and moves in us as in 
all beings we must necessarily, in our own little 
spheres, take part in the activities that make this 
world tend to become better. Not so many centuries 
ago the good man was he who lived apart from his 
fellows in meditation and prayer, mortified the flesh, 


| and did nothing. We have no such conception to-day. 


Meditation and prayer we still believe in, but we look 
with scant respect upon the religion that does not 
issue ina useful, clean, and helpful life. Sharing as we 
do in the modern spirit of religious inquiry, standing 
as I believe we do, upon at least one fundamental 
verity, the Society of Friends as the logical outcome 
of its principles must take its part in the philanthropic 
movements of the day and cooperate with any other 
body of Christians engaged in good work. I do not 
mean to imply that we are not doing this ; on the 
contrary; but because we share in the modern 
renaissance of religious inquiry, we must be careful to 
accept the necessary consequences of our revived 
beliefs. 

And now, let me ask, what should the Young 
Friends’ Associations do to benefit most by the 
Friendly Renaissance and aid its growth ? We should 
be peculiarly susceptible to the influences that are at 
work to-day in our body and other religious bodies. 
What practical shape can we give to our endeavors, to 
make us more effective in promoting the welfare of 
those around us? I feel inclined to leave you to 
make what suggestions occur to you along this line, 
merely suggesting the hope that whatever form our 
activities take, we do not neglect the study of the 
history and principles of our Society. For by clarify- 
ing our own conceptions of Quakerism and living or 
trying to live, up to its logical requirements, we may, 
as it seems to me, help greatly to maintain unimpaired 
the high position of the Society of Friends. And we 
may gather courage and inspiration from the early 
struggles and persecutions of the founders of the 
Society ; we may find splendid patterns of manhood 
and womanhood in the earlier and later Friends ; and 
new meanings, new guidance, in the pregnant message 
of George Fox, “ Mind the Light.” 


A BOOK ON THE “ EASTERN SHORE.”! 

A very interesting part of the country, from many 
points of view, is that western side of the Delaware 
Peninsula which belongs to the State of Maryland, 
and is known as the “‘ Eastern Shore” of that State. It 
has many attractions, especially to those who love the 
water,—for the rivers that drain into the noble bay of 
the Chesapeake are many of them charming streams, 
and they abound, besides, in wild fowl, fish, and 
oysters. The climate is milder than the latitude 
would suggest, for the great bodies of salt water on 
both sides of the Peninsula temper the cold. 

Of all the counties on the Eastern Shore one of 
the most interesting is Talbot, ard the physical, 
social, historic, and legendary features of this county 


1 LAND OF LEGENDARY Lore. Sketches of Romance and Reality 
on the Eastern Shore of the Chesapeake. By Prentiss Ingraham. 
Illustrated. Pp. 312. $2.00. (By mail, $2.16.) Easton, Md. : 
Wilson M. Tylor. 








have seoas very - pleasingly wenn amelie aaa | haline all aa on the ‘heen. If there were fifty 
issued. The author is Prentiss Ingraham, an author | ‘ hands’'—slaves—on the plantation, this meant over 
of repute,—son of the author of a well-known book, | 10,000 pounds of bacon and 4,000 pounds of meal to 


“The Prince of the House of David,’’—and the | be stored away for the annual consumption, not to 


publisher is our friend Wilson M. Tylor, of Easton, | speak of other edibles that were a necessity. 
Md., the county seat of Talbot. | ‘““Then there had to be homes for these fifty 
We cannot do better, in an effort to give the | laborers and their families, homes for themselves apart 
| from the ‘Great House,’ as the planter’s 
mansion was called. The stables, granaries, 
and storehouses were locked each night, 
but the mansion never, for it would have 
been regarded as inhospitable to turn the 
key against a friend or traveler. Large as 
their houses often were, they were not large 
enough for the hospitality of their inmates. 
Spacious rooms and halls and broad piazzas 
were the features of these homes, with 
arm-chairs, rocking-chairs, and settees that 
to-day would be stiff and devoid of all 

ease. 

* Terrapin, oysters, and canvas-back 
ducks, as also venison, all luxuries and now 
high priced, were then so common that 
hired laborers of the planters had it put in 
their ccntracts that they were not to be fed 


‘*RATCLIFFE’’ ON THE AVON. on these edibles ‘more than once each 
Home of former United States Senator Charles H. Gibson, near Easton, Md. week.’ 
A typical Eastern Shore Mansion. (From ‘‘ Land of Legendary Lore. ’) 


“Two marked features of a_ well- 
equipped planter’s home were the family 
character of the book, then to extract from it liberally. | burying-ground and a coach-and-four, the latter often 
The author refers to the interest Marylanders who are | having negro postillions. These old-time carriages 
“to the manor born”’ show in their family descent. | have all gone into the misty past; not a trace of 


Upon the Eastern Shore, “ and particularly in Talbot,” | them, with their swinging bodies on huge leather 
he says, some of them— | springs, being found. They were used then for formal 
‘‘__dwell upon lands granted to their ancestors | calls, state affairs, and to go to church in, the latter 
away back in the days of Governor William Claiborne | often distant many miles, while to-day the coach-and- 
and Lord Baltimore. This is particularly true of those | four is not known here, but is the pleasure vehicle of 
who were Church of England people, Roman Catholics, | wealthy northern people. ‘ 
and the Society of Friends. Ancestors that could be | ‘The family burying-ground of an estate was not 
regarded with pride by their descendants were | one to be hidden away in a remote corner, for it was 
constantly spoken of to the children of those days, and | often within full view of the front piazza, as though 
they were made to realize that they, too, had perhaps | to be put where the living could keep vigil over the 
been born to greatness. Ifthere had been any ‘black | dead. Often it was in the garden, and the well- 
sheep’ in the family flock, they were simply passed | trodden paths leading to it showed that the dead were 
over in silence. . . | not forgotten lying off there in the gloom of the 


' 


“A look at the life in the plantation homes of | grave and eternal night-shades. I remember one 
those days is of interest, viewed from 


our lives of to- day. The large and 
crumbling manor-houses cannot be 
said to have been the most comforta- 
ble, compared with modern comforts. 
They were too draughty, and wood 
fires, even on enormous hearth-stones, 
did not give a genial and steady 
warmth, while the furniture was too 
precise and stately for comfort. The 
plantation, from the mansion to the 
slave quarters, was a settlement in 
itself. There were picturesque wind- 
mills to be seen, a necessary ap- 
pointment for the grinding of flour 
and cornmeal. The hominy was ‘‘WYE HOUSE,’’ HOME OF THE LLOYDS. 


beaten for use, and the bacon and An old manor-house of Talbot county. With this old place Frederick Douglass’s 
history is connected. (From ‘‘ Land of Legendary Lore.’’) 
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| 
burying-ground where not one of the graves,—and | 


there were a score or more of several generations,— 
was marked by slab or tomb, only upon a little mound 
so strangely unlike all other things on earth, grew 
ivy, violets, forget-me-nots, roses, jessamine, gera- 
nium, and other flowers.” 

Several of the chapters have a special interest for 
Friends. The early settlers in Talbot included many 
followers of George Fox, among them some from 
New England, escaping from persecution. One of 
these, Wenlock Christison, a famous figure in the 
annals of our Society, came to Talbot county and 
settled at ‘‘ Woodstock,”’ where the old brick house 
in which he lived is still standing. 

“Tt was three years after the establishment of 
Talbot county that the Friends came here to settle, 
in 1657, the first coming from Virginia, and the meet- 
ing-houses, primitive inthe extreme, . . . were 
erected at Wye, Little Choptank, Island Creek, and 


‘* HAMPDEN,’ HOME OF THE MARTINS. 


The first brick building in Talbot county. 


in 1663. Still standing. (From ‘‘ Land of Legendary Lore.’’ ) 


one, which was doubtless the first, on ‘ Betty’s Cove,’ 
Miles River. 

‘‘ This one on Betty’s Cove was built of clapboards, 
and stood on the boundary line between the homes of 


R. 


river, from which it was distant but a few rods. 


the little building was repaired in 1676, bat in 1693 
it'was abandoned, left alone with its encircling dead, 


while a larger and more pretentious meeting-house | 


had been erected in a more central location at the 
head of the Third Haven, on Avon River. This last 
ways, the bridle-paths, or water, for from the Avon 


world. 
“ The locality of this greater meeting-house, great 
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Built of bricks brought 
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| over one hundred in all. 


| by him, accompany this notice. 
building was so plaeed as to be convenient to every | 


part of the country, even by vehicles on the high- | 


| dutiful. 
vessels have cle2red, and come from every part of the | 
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still in the memories that cluster around it, could not 
have been better chosen, for it is just south of Easton, 
in its suburbs now, and hence the site of sites, showing 
how well chose they who located the county town 
just where they did. The Friends’ meeting-house 


| at the head of the Avon was also nota long walk 


across for those who came by boat to Betty’s Cove 
on Miles River, while as all roads lead to Rome, it is 
said, so all highways and streams in Talbot lead to 
Easton. This house was a frame building with mas- 
sive timbers, boarded and shingled, and to-day stands 
as a monument of the old-time style of building. 

“It is stated as an indisputable fact that George 
Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, attended 
the meeting at Betty’s Cove, that originated the build- 
ing of the old meeting-house near Easton, and later 
also attended what Eastonians now speak of as the 
‘ William Penn meeting-house.’ It was in 1684 the 
meeting was held, and George Fox describes the 
greater house in his Journal as being 
located upon the Avon River (old style 
Tredhaven). ; 

‘To John Edmondson fell the honor 
of entertaining George Fox, his farm at 
the time being the one known as Cedar 
Point, owned by Mrs. Edward B. Hard- 
castle, of Easton, but leased to Charles 
H. L. Leonard. In his Journal Fox says 
that he attended the meetings each day, 
going by boat, and the boats were so 
numerous in the river the scene reminded 
him of the Thames of London. Healso 
spoke of ‘ seeing both rivers’—the Avon 
and the Miles—from the meeting-house, 
and this shows to what an extent the 
heads of the two streams have filled up 
in the past two hundred years. . . . 

‘‘ At that time the Friends in Talbot 
kept a boat—the Good Will—and horses, 
expressly for the use of their ministers 
in traveling through the country. Upon 
his return to England George Fox sent 
to the meeting-house a number of books, 
some of which are still held by the 
Society, and this was the first library known in 
Talbot. This greater meeting-house was built in no 
slipshod manner, as its fine state of preservation 


from England 


| to-day shows, after having withstood the storms of 
B. Dixon and Dr. Cherbonnier, while it [the lot | 


of ground] covered ten acres of land, and faced the | 
The | 
records show that here also was a graveyard, and that | 


over two hundred years.” 

Space will not permit further extracts, now, and 
it would hardly be fair to the book itself. What we 
have taken is but a part of many pages of remarkable 
interest. Many personal and romantic details are 
presented, hanging on the historical thread. The 
publisher has been lavish of illustrations, there being 
Three of these, kindly lent 


WHEN duty is severe, we must be more reverently 


If love brings sorrow, we must love more 
and better. When thought chills us with doubt and 


| fear, we must think again with fuller soul and deeper 


trust.—/ames Martineau. 
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OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 1.—First MONTH 7, 1900. 

SOURCES FOR THE HISTORY OF THE EXILES. 
GOLDEN TEext.—And we have the word of prophecy, made 
more sure.—lI. Peter, i., 19. 

Scripture Reading, Obadiah, i., 1-21. 

Tue connected narrative of Hebrew history which we 
have followed in the past year to the end of the Books 
of Kings ceases with the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. C. 
A few verses in the final chapter tell us of the fate of 
the city and its inhabitants, while a concluding note 
tells also of the release of King Jehoiakin from prison 
by Evil-Merodach, king of Babylon, many years later. 
This fact marks the middle of the sixth century B. C. 


as the earliest possible date for the completion of the | 


Books of Kings. We may, therefore, consider them 
as coming in their final form from the exilic period, 
and as indicating, in a measure, the point of view of 
that time. The chapters in the prophecies of Jere- 
miah from the twenty-third to the end deal mostly 
with the times following the first captivity (597), and 
part of them are addressed to the exiles. Some of 
these exiles were settled (probably near Nippur) south- 
east of Babylon, and on the large navigable canal 
Chebar. (Ez.,i., 1-12.) This was in the very heart 
of the land, some of the greatest cities of the country 
being situated on the canal. Among this group of 
Jews appeared the prophet Ezekiel, from whose 
words of warning, threatening and comforting, much 
may be inferred as to the state of mind of his people, 
and also as to their environment. The single, brief 


prophecy of Obadiah embodies a bitter denunciation 
of the Edomites for their cruel delight in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and in the distress of its inhabitants. 
The tone of the prophecy indicates that it was written 
not long after the great calamity, while the wounds of 


that bitter conflict were still open. It is not difficult 
to understand why Judah was hated by neighboring 
nations. Her isolation, her pride as the elect nation 


among nations, her contempt for all beyond her | 
borders, all these, no doubt, saved her from so fusing | : 
| of the third group, also of the Hebrew sacred books, 


with alien peoples as to lose at once her identity and 
her world-mission. 


was only redeemed from total failure by the faithful- 
ness of the prophets and of the few who joined with 
them. This is not the only case, either, where a 


great mission has been regarded as a basis rather for | 
And | 
in the case of Israel, her exclusiveness and arrogance | 
made her a most unlovely neighbor among the sister | 


a sense of pride than for that of responsibility. 


nations. The hatred of the surrounding peoples, 
indicated in Obadiah, Ezekiel, and elsewhere, had im- 
portant results in the condition of the Jews left in 


Palestine, and in the relations of the returning exiles, | 


more than a generation later. 
The composite character of the prophecies given 


This mission was ill-performed | 
enough, indeed, by the great mass of the people, and | ot ims 
| probability to this time. 








in our Bible under the name of Isaiah has been already | 


referred to. 
into the minute details of textual criticism. 
enough to note that the book falls naturally into two 
parts. The first, including most of the first thirty-nine 
chapters, deals in the main with the period of the 


It would not be profitable to enter here | 
It is | 


| 
| 


prophet Isaiah. The other section includes chapters 
forty to sixty-six. Even a superficial reading of them 
will make plain that they are addressed to conditions 
totally different from those of the earlier chapters ; 
most of them are, in fact, addressed to the Jewish 
exiles in Babylonia. ‘ Like a Christian pastor, the 
prophet enters into the difficulties and aspirations of 
his people, removing the one by eloquent arguments 
and stimulating the other by assurances which claim 
a Divine origin.” (Canon Cheyne.) Of course, it is 
an easy way out of the apparent difficulty to say that 
Isaiah might have been Divinely inspired to address 
the conditions of his countrymen over two hundred 
years after his own time ; but the question, after all, is 
not what “ might be’’ but what actually was, and all 
the evidence points to a late authorship for these 
chapters. The unknown prophet of the exiles is 
usually known as the ‘ Second Isaiah.” 

The Book of Lamentations presents “a vivid 
picture of the scenes attendant upon the distinction of 
Jerusalem and of the feelings with which the scattered 
exiles regarded these events.” (Kent.) This book 
consists of four acrostic poems, the form being based 
on the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet ; 
while a fifth poem is of much the same general 
character, though it lacks the alphabetic arrangement. 
The poet writes in the name of the Jewish nation. 
Most pathetically are set forth the miseries of the 
ruined city and country. A tradition that these poems 
were written by Jeremiah made its first appearance, 
so far as we know, three centuries later, at the time 
of the “ Septuagint” translation ‘of the Bible into 
Greek. There can be no doubt that both the spirit 
and the language of Lamentations are nearly allied to 
those of the known prophecies of Jeremiah. But 
“the balance of internal evidence may be said to 
preponderate against Jeremiah’s authorship of the 
Book.”’ (Canon Driver.) It may well be, indeed, that 
the five poems are the work of several hands. 

So much for the “ prophetic’’ books which assist 
us in understanding the Babylonian period. Certain 


were either written during this period or refer to it. 
Some of the Psalms may be attributed with much 
Psalms Ixxiv. and Ixxix. 
may.refer either to the desolation of Jerusalem in 586 
B. C., or toa much later desecration of the temple. 
Psalm cii. is probably exilic. Psalm cxxxvii. may be 
mentioned as one at least referring to the exile. 
While the books of Daniel and Esther were not 
written until hundreds of years later, they give some 
idea of the Jewish traditions of the captivity ; their 
chief value, however, is in their reflection of the 


| spirit of their own time. 


Among the apocryphal writings, the book of 
Baruch, the Song of the Three Holy Children, the 
History of Bel and the Dragon, and the History of 
Susanna are more or less concerned with the exile. 

The writings of Josephus, to which constant ref- 
erence has been made in preceding lessons, continue 
to supplement the biblical sources in the period before 
us. Josephus was a Jew of the generation just fol- 
lowing the life of Jesus, he having been born about 
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37 A. D. Carried captive to Rome after the final 
conquest of Jerusalem by the Romans, he won the 
friendship of the emperor, and devoted his leisure to 
writing the history of his people. His chief source 
of information was the Bible; but he had access to 
some other sources. Among them a Babylonian 
priest of the time of Alexander, Berosus by name, 
supplied a history of Babylonia in Greek. 

This brief account of the sources of our knowl- 
edge of the exile would not be complete without 
reference to the large number of inscriptions which 
have been discovered dating from the period of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and his successors. From them we 
learn much of the social customs and of the religious 
life of the Babylonians, as well as of their foreign 
wars and conquests. 








VILLAGE SCENES NEAR METZ, 1870. 

- From William Jones's book, ‘‘ Quaker Campaigns in Peace and 

ar.” 

WE commenced the relief work in the neighborhood 
of Briey. Metz not having yet surrendered, we were 
not permitted to pass beyond the bounds of the vil- 
lages occupied by the Germans. We found, however, 
ample work at St. Privat and other villages around 
the plain of Gravelotte. At St. Privat we were 
horror-struck with the work of devastation. Almost 
every house was in ruins, and the regiment of Ger- 
man soldiers quartered in it were living mostly in the 
basements or cellars. The church, a melancholy 
ruin, was knocked to pieces by shells from the battle- 
field, and had been set on fire by the explosion of a 
bomb. 

The battle of Gravelotte, resulting in the defeat of 
the best soldiers, including the Imperial Guard, and 
of the ablest generals of France—and subsequently 
in their surrender after the siege of Metz,—was the 
most stubbornly-contested of all the sanguinary con- 
flicts of the war. 

In this struggle the French opposed 180,000 men 
to 230,000 Germans, and the loss of the latter in 
killed and wounded exceeded 19,000 men. The loss 
of the former is not known, but was probably less, 
for the French occupied selected positions, especially 
Canrobert’s Division at St. Privat, which poured a 
murderous fire from a superior infantry weapon—the 
“‘ chassepot,”—and from batteries of mitrailleuses, 
upon the Germans advancing across the open to storm 
the position. ‘St. Privat is the grave of our Prussian 
Guards’”’ was the mournful remark I heard somewhat 
later from a German officer. 

Imagination strives in vain to realize the fell crop 
of death scattered thickly over a battlefield so wide 
as this. The agonies from wounds and from thirst, 
the terrible mutilations beyond all hope of surgery, 
the vast array of the slaughtered, and the yet vaster 
multitude of widows and orphans, form altogether a 
picture of human suffering that no language can ade- 
quately describe. 

It was in the village of St. Privat that Allen ' and 
I came first into actual contact with the sufferings of 





[{! This was Henry John Allen, of Dublin, Ireland, a Friend whom 
I had the pleasure of meeting, at London and at Birmingham, last 
summer.—H. M._ J.] 


innocent victims of this disastrous war, as instanced 
in the persons of many of the small peasant proprie- 
tors. ‘No corn, no cattle, no horses, no hay, no 
straw, no food, absolutely nothing left but the clothes 
we wear,” was said to us again and again. All had 
been destroyed, or devoured by the armed hosts of 
both sides, who had lived amongst them for months. 
Nor was this all, many of their houses had been bat- 
tered into ruins by shells from the battlefield. 

A typical instance of distress in an acute form, to 
which we made frequent reference afterwards in public 
addresses at home, arises before my memory. In 
one of the most shattered houses in St. Privat, my 
companion and I stopped to speak to a decent elderly 
woman, who was busy at a wash-tub. The front 
part of the house was much shattered by shot and 
shell. The windows were all gone, and in order to 
ward off some of the cold winds a pile of stable 
manure was heaped before the open spaces. 

The woman’s story, told with many tears, was 
very touching. ‘‘ We, who were so happy before the 
war, living here upon our little property, lost every- 
thing by requisitions, first from the French army, and 
afterwards from the Germans. Then, to crown our 
misery came the great battle of Gravelotte, when our 
house was battered to pieces over our heads!” 

Her husband had been compelled to load up his 
wagon with his own hay and corn, and follow in the 
transport service of the French army. Many weeks 
afterwards she heard indirectly that he had died of 
fevers, far away in another part of France. The 
wretched men who are conscripted into the transport 
service receive scant attention in war time from the 
military authorities, whose first care is over the 
“‘ effectives,’’ so-called, and the second, over their sick 
and wounded, so that when the poor transport men 
are struck down by fever or other dangerous mala- 
dies, it is often the case that no doctor can be spared 
to look after them, and they are simply left to die, or 
to struggle through as best they can. 

The woman told me she now earned a pittance to 
keep herself and sick daughter alive, by washing for 
the German soldiers who were quartered in the vil- 
lage, and who were kind to them. Whilst I was 
talking with her, Allen had penetrated to the 
back of the house, where he found the sick daughter 
in a wretchedly cold chamber, with insufficient cloth- 
ing or bedding to protect her from the wintry weather, 
and the only apparent food for this poor consumptive 
patient was a piece of the black “ration” bread ot 
the German soldiers. 

Ah! This was indeed a typical home of misery! 
but, in our later experiences of the war, one that was, 
in some of its painful aspects, often repeated. 


Onty the plain loyalties of conscience and spirit 
will bring things straight, and make the life day by 
day square with the eternal truth of God.—Henry 
Wilder Foote. 

3€ 

Wuat is Nature? Art thou not the “ Living 
Garment”’ of God? O Heavens, is it, in very deed, 
he then that ever speaks through thee, that lives and 
loves in me ?”’—Carlyle. 
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PASTORS AND TENT-MAKING. 


AN article in the Atlantic Monthly, from which we have 





made some extracts, vigorously portrays trials 
and troubles in the “ pastoral” system. These 


are of various kinds, but chief among them is the fact 
that in many churches a pastor, unless he be an 
exceptionally able, or attractive, or ingenious man, 
cannot long retain his position, and that when he 
loses it, if in middle age, he finds it hard to get 
another place. 
“ fickleness, insincerity, criticism,”’ among the congre- 
gations, and consequently “ short pastorates.” 

Viewing this uncertainty of the clerical profession 
as a means of support, the writer we refer to suggests, 
perhaps ironically, that in divinity schools there be a 
“ chair of tent-making,’’—in other words that the pas- 
tors be taught some trade, so that if they find their 
pastoral profession failing them as a livelihood, they 
may turn to their tent-making. 


Those of us who are used to a voluntary congre- | perceived by those who had the Quaker teaching. 


gational ministry, and a pastorate of the brotherhood, 
can hardly view such disclosures as these, without 
feeling that the difficulties described are what might 
be expected. There is nothing surprising in the fact 
that those who employ a pastor and pay him are liable 
to desire a change, or that they should incline to 
have an active, stirring young man who may “ build 
up the church,’”’ rather than one whose length of 
years inclines or compels him to rest and quiet. 

To a certain extent, it must be evident that the 
system of the employed and paid pastor is breaking 
down. In respect of preaching this is especially so. 
Unless a pastor preaches very ably, his sermon has 
become secondary to his capacity to organize, to 
entertain, and to “attract.” In the ritualistic churches 
it is true that preaching has never been a vital matter, 
but in the non-ritualistic bodies the sermon used to be 
the essential feature of the “‘ service,’ and the minister 
was engaged for that, or not engaged at all. Cer- 
tainly this is not the case now. If the minister can 
preach it is very well, but he must in any case turn 


his attention to other things. He must get up clubs, 


and societies, and “ guilds,’’ he must plan for attrac- 


There is “‘ unrest,” this writer says, 


| 





He becomes 


tions, for something that will “‘ draw.” 
a sort of manager, or director, and it is no wonder 
that in comparing the strength of candidates, congre- 
gations demand a young and active man, with “‘ upto 
date’’ resources. All the facts and the deductions 
in the Av/antic article, and in many others which 
have recently appeared to like effect, lead up to the 
conclusion that in non-ritualistic churches at least 
the occupation of the pastor is felt to afford only an 
insecure dependence for a living. It would be better 
therefore for the pastor to have some other trade that 
he can rely on. This comes very close to the 
Quaker ground, even if the road to the conclusions 
be not the Quaker one. Such testimony discourages, 
it is plain, the system of a professional ministry. It 
discourages also the idea, so pleasing to the world- 
occupied and “ easy going,’’—that a person’s religious 
interests and relations can be cared for by his pastor, 
as his legal business is by a lawyer, or his health by 
a physician. 

Still further, no doubt, this testimony tends toward 
conditions in which a minister need not preach unless 
he has a message given him. When in any congre- 
gation the minister has his trade of tent-making, or 
whatever it may be, as a guaranty of support for him- 
self and his family, he becomes independent. He 
need not depend on his sermon as his means of liveli- 
hood, but he will be in a position to hear, before he 
endeavors to represent, the voice of the spirit. 

The faults of the pastoral system were long ago 


Not only did they not concede that a priest should 
stand between the human soul and the divine Over 
Soul, but they declined as well the doctrine that relig- 
ious companies seeking the corgfort and support of 
associated religious life must «place themselves in 
charge of an employed shepherd. Paul, when he 
conferred with the Ephesian Christians at Miletus, wes 
glad to say to them that he had not shrunk fron 
declaring to them the whole truth he saw, and he 
reminded them that he had not done it for pay, for 
“ silver, or gold, orapparel.” ‘“‘ Ye yourselves know,” 
he said, “that these hands ministered unto my 
necessities, and to them that were with me.”’ And 
now, it seems, the testimony of experience is that 
these two conditions of Paul’s success are conditions 
as well for the success of the true ministry in these 
latter days. 


WE should be glad to have notes and reports relating to 
First-day school work. But they ought to be as fractical as 
possible,—matter relating to the actual needs, methods, ex- 
periences, or plans of the schools. We find, as a matter of 
fact, not much such matter is sent us. No doubt it would 
make a useful department of the INTELLIGENCER. 
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BIRTHS. 


CLOUD.—In Norristown, Eleventh month’ 13, 1899, to 
Charles F. and Martha F. Cloud, a son, who is named 
Chester M. 


ROGERS.—At Lumberton, New Jersey, Twelfth month 


8, 1899, to Walter J. and Gertrude E. Rogers, a son, who is 
named Joseph Evans. 


MARRIAGES. 


HIBBS—WOOLMAN.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 
7, 1899, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of the Mayor, 
Albert S. Hibbs, of Fallsington, and Susanna Woslman, 
daughter of William S. and Sarah J. Woolman, of Lower 
Makefield, all of Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


HOGUE.—Elijah Hogue, son of the late Samuel and 
Mary (Holmes) Hogue, was born in Londoun county, Va., 
Fifth month 16, 1823, and died after a short illness of pneu- 
monia, Eleventh month 23, 1899, in the 77th year of his age. 

After having resided many years in Belmont county, 
Ohio, he removed with his family tn 1868 to Muscatine 
county, lowa, locating near West Liberty, and later removed 
to the town. He wasa birthright member in the Society of 
Friends. In the latter part of his life he was much interested 
in maintaining its organization. He was universally beloved 
by all who knew him, and his loss is deeply felt, not only in 
his home but in the community at large. =r 


LEWIS.—Sarah Lucretia Lewis, daughter of the late 
Thomas and Susanna Lewis, died at her home in Chariton, 
Iowa, Twelfth month 18, 1899. 

The funeral took place on Fourth-day, 2oth, when all that 
was mortal of the loyal friend and dutiful daughter was laid 
beside her father, mother, and other loved ones who had 
gone before. She was born in Willistown, Chester county, 
Pa., and went with the family to Chariton in 1873, where she 
has since resided. * 


ISAAC MARTIN, 


Departed this life, at his home in Marlboroville, Chester 
county, Pa., on the 12th of Eleventh month, 1899, Isaac 
Martin, in the 96th year of his age. 

When the century was very young, he entered this life, 
and a little before its closing days he has passed from the 
places that have known him to, we believe, ‘‘ the rest pre- 
pared for the righteous.’’ 

When a young man he passed through many difficulties in 
acquiring that knowledge which would qualify him for the 
vocation of teacher, which he followed for many years before 
the Public School system was established, after which he re- 
solved his school into the broader field which this gave. 
After many years of earnest labor therein, he started a board- 
ing school for girls, in which he was much interested, and 
which he continued to conduct until advancing years caused 
him to resign the responsibilittes of the teacher and seek 
quieter duties. Liberal in his views, sympathetic in his na- 
ture, suffering humanity was ever an object of concern and 
labor. 

From youth to old age his love for the Religious Society 
in which he had a birthright membership was evinced, and 
though a silent worker, his faithful attendance of the meetings, 
his quiet bearing, and his firm belief in the leadings of the 
Holy Spirit were marked characteristics of the man, and won 
for him the confidence, respect, and love of his neighbors 
and friends. When physical infirmities deprived him of 
ability for active service, he spent much time in penning the 
thoughts of his mind, often running into rhyme, and ever was 

here the glint and glisten through these of his trust and faith 

in our Heavenly Father’s love and care ; always apparent 
the bond of Father and child, that had been the charm of his 
ong and beautiful life. How truthfully he could say, ‘‘! 
have been young and now I am old, yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging for bread.”’ 


, members or prospective ones. 


A large company gathered in the old meeting-house, and 
stood around the last resting-place of the earthly part, while a 
rich autumnal glory shone upon the scene as a benediction 
upon the loving hearts and faithful hands that had smoothed 
the pathway through the infirmities of age with the cheer 
and comfort that only love can give. M. W. 





Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING AT OXFORD, ENG. 
THE meeting of Friends at Oxford has experienced 
many vicissitudes, including that of laying down the 
old-established meeting ; and the revived one, now in 
existence, probably differs in many ways from the 
ancient one. Such an institution could not hope for 
much favor in this stronghold of ecclesiasticism, but 
I confess to have been surprised on being told by the 
leading Friend here that he had observed certain 
young clergymen of the Church of England, when 
obliged for any cause to talk with him, to turn aside 
and ‘‘expectorgte’’ between sentences, because they 

were talking with a heretic! 

An early meeting-house here stood on property 
required by “the church;’’ the site was therefore 
appropriated and a house was built for the Friends in 
another place. A second move was made for the same 
cause before the old meeting was laid down. 

The present meeting-house stands in the poorer 
part of the city, called ‘‘ Jericho,”’ not, we may hope, 
because of any danger from the inhabitants to those 
who gothere. The house does not in any way-sug- 
gest the traditional meeting-house. It is a brick 
building, standing immediately on the street, and 
surmounted by a small belfry, from which a small but 
vigorous bell invites the neighborhood to attend at 
the proper season. The interior is of unplastered 
brick, and large mottoes of white letters on a dark 
blue field are on the walls. A round window, high 
above the gallery, suggests stained glass but stops 
short of that. The building was originally erected 
for a “Scotch” church, whatever that may be, and 
was purchased by the Friends when that church was 
given up. The texts on the walls, as well as the bell, 
are a legacy from the previous owners. 

Only a very few of the members of the meeting 
are of the traditional sort. Its revival and activity 
are almost wholly due to the efforts of one devoted 
and earnest Friend, who is unsparing in its service 
both as to time and money. The members have 
mostly been drawn in by the various missionary 
activities connected with the meeting. Of these there 
are several. The most effective, as is usually the 
case here, is the adult school for men. This meets 
at nine o’clock on First-day morning, and the attend- 
ance perhaps averages a little under twenty. The 
exercises consist of singing, prayer, reading, and 
expounding of Scripture, to which are added various 
reports of other schools in this district. The adult 
school is a center of many activities. During the 
winter season lectures, concerts, socials and other 
forms of entertainment, are of almost weekly occur- 
rence. Visits are made to other schools, and more or 
less systematic work is done in looking after strayed 
Saving of money is 
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encouraged, and arrangement is made for keeping 
such funds as members may wish to lay away. 

The First-day morning meeting is held after the 
traditional manner of Friends. Though singing is not 
forbidden it is not encouraged, and there is no order 
of exercises. One feature in which it differs from 
most of our meetings is in the great use made of the 
Bible by both ministers and listeners. Often the 
minister reads a chapter first, and makes his sermon 
a commentary on the same. 

The evening meeting on First-day is distinguished 
as a “ mission meeting,” and is much more largely at- 
tended than the morning session. It may be re- 
garded as a kind of preliminary training in Quaker 
ways, these being mixed with the ordinary forms of 

' “dissenting”’ services. There is a distinct order of 
exercises, which, however, is not as rigid as to exclude 
a “free gospel ministry.”” Hymns are announced 
and the first verse read by the leader, the singing is 
accompanied by organ music, then reading, prayer, 
and preaching com: at the appointed time. There 
are, however, considerable intervals of silence, and it 
is understood that all are free to take part as they 
may feel called. 

In addition to these services there is an evening 
meeting on Fifth-day, and two First-day schools— 
moraing and afternoon—are supported. 

The theology of the Oxford meeting is strongly 
of the “orthodox” type ; by which I mean that the 
language of religion is more largely restricted to the 
technical phraseology of orthodox tradition than in 
many other meetings either here or with us in the 
United States. 
old truths in new ways. The spirit of the meeting is 
admirable, and thoroughly Christian. The welcome 
extended to new-comers is hearty, the hospitality un- 
bounded, and the relations of the members to one an- 
other all that could be desired. 

The activities of the meeting are not confined to 
Oxford. It takes an active intereet in the Quaker 
propaganda elsewhere, and is at present conducting a 
series of weekly mission meetings at a small town a 
few miles away. These have an attendance of from 
thirty to forty, and show such interest that a perma- 
nent meeting is proposed there. ee 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

A KIND correspondent sends us a report of Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, held at Marietta, Iowa, on 
the 2nd instant. As our readers are aware, we 
published a report of this, last week, sent by another 
friend. The letter now received, speaking of the 
meeting for worship on First-day morning, the 3d, 
says : 


“It was to mea memorable occasion. Testimonies | 


were offered by some not associated with us. I. L. 
ministered at some length, and was much favored ; 
the truths uttered that welled up warm and fresh from 
his heart were an inspiration to the meeting, and 
doubtless all felt that it was good to be there. What 
a blessing is such a ministry to the hungry seeking 
soul! Atthe close a luncheon was served, which 
gave opportunity for social mingling. Kindly greet- 


There is little tendency to express the | 











ings were exchanged all over the house ; everybody 
seemed kind and genial ; I believe all felt better for 
this annual gathering,—for the quarterly meeting is 
only held here once in the year. Soit was an occasion 
of social and spiritual refreshment. 

“We earnestly desire that our dear friends Isaac 
Wilson and wife may not forget to visit us either on 
their way to California or on their homeward journey.” 

Marietta, Towa. 





At the Central Executive Meeting of Friends of 
Chicago, held loth instant, we had the pleasure of 
having Isaac Wilson with us, who spoke most 
acceptably. Our little meeting had fully double our 
usual number present. First-day evening of the same 
date an appointed meeting was held in one of the 
churches of Oak Park, one of our suburbs, where Isaac 
addressed an assemblage of about one hundred 
persons. jf. & 


FROM ISAAC WILSON,.—III. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
SIXTH-DAY morning, 15th, found us well but with no 
special engagement other than some calls in the city 
(Chicago) on acquaintances, and completing arrange- 
ments during our stay here. First-day morning we 
went at an early hour to the place of meeting, and 
found a number of acquaintances whom we had not 
met for some years. At the meeting hour the cosy 
and comfortable room was well filled with a patient, 
waiting, then attentive, listening, and we believe an 
appreciative audience. At the close many social 
greetings were exchanged and we accompanied Dr. 
Sanger Brown (a cousin), to his home to spend very 
pleasantly a few hours, returning again to our Oak 
Park home before an evening meeting that was 
arranged fer in the Unity Church there. We found 
a cordial welcome by the minister and members, and 
endorsement and appreciation were expressed both 
before and after the close. A feeling allusion was 
made by the minister to the enjoyment of the silent 
waiting that he felt would be profitable in all their 
services. 

Second-day, 18th, was mild and the snow nearly 
gone. Escorted by our host, A. J. Flitcraft, we went 
into the city where we were met by our friend Edward 
A. Jenkins, in whose pleasant home we _ were 
privileged to spend a few hours, which we enjoyed 
very much, and being well acquainted with his wife’s 
parents (T. Howard Atkinson and wife), in the east, 
this added in no small degree to our pleasure in this 
newly established home. The College relationships 
with our children, that all Swarthmoreans prize so 
highly, increased the stock of our mutual interests, 
and we could only regret that our stay was neces- 
sarily short. Bidding the young wife and mother fare- 
well, Edward kindly escorted us through the rain and 
several changes of cars to the south side of the city, 
to visit a nephew of ours where we found a loving wel- 
come, and remained until Third-day morning, when 
we returned to Oak Park. Certainly our Chicago 
friends deserve our sympathy, when we realize the 
great distances they are from each other, no two 
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families living conveniently near, nor yet to their 
place of meeting. 

We spent our time very pleasantly with our friends 
at the Flitcraft home until near noon on Fourth-day. 
We could but feel under great obligation to them for 
their hospitality and helpfulness during our sojourn 
here. And now Allen kindly accompanied us to the 
city (the nine mile ride we have taken each day), and 
we must say farewell. We were soon on the train 
for a ride of one hundred miles through some _ beau- 
tiful prairie country to Hoopeston, where our friends 
Mary G. Smith and Charles Lukens await us, and we 
are soon conveyed to the home of the latter and find 
ourselves, although uninvited guests, on the wedding 
occasion of their daughter Phebe, where a very 
pleasant company was gathered and the evening was 
much enjoyed. 

Fifth-day morning was bright and clear, and we 
met at the meeting- house with a small but interest- 
ing company of Friends and others by whom the 
spoken word was well received. After dining at Mil- 
ton and Mary G. Smith’s, we made some social calls 
during the afternoon, and at 7.30 o’clock we met an 
interesting company in the Methodist church, that 
was willingly granted for an appointed meeting, 
where all church organizations were represented, and 
a feeling of satisfaction was expressed. 

We cannot afford to omit mention of the excep- 
tional condition of this beautiful town of about 4,000 
people, without a licensed saloon or any known traffic 
in intoxicants. The mayor of the town is fearless 
and persistent in the enforcement of the law. 

I. W. 
Hoopeston, Ill., Twelfth month 22. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


DISOWNMENTS, SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


I was told, the other day, in a social gathering, of 
the experience of a Friend in ‘‘disownment.’’ She 
has been several years deceased; many in Philadel- 
phia would recall her name with pleasure. She was 
a young girl at the time of the Separation of 1827, 
and her family adhered to our branch of the Society. 
Presently she married, and her husband was of the 
Orthodox body. They were both promptly disowned, 
he by his meeting for marrying her, and she by her 
meeting for marrying him! This would seem pretty 
conclusive, but she had not yet been dealt with by 
Orthodox Friends. As she had been born before 
1827 they had carried her on their list of minor 
members, waiting until she should be “ of age,” and 
some years later, their overseers in a city at a little 
distance (whence she had come as a child) discovered 
her identity with one of the names they had, and 
forthwith sent her a testimony of disownment for her 
“‘Hicksism.”’ So she had then been disowned twice, 
once by each body—by the “ Hicksites” for marry- 
ing an “ Orthodox,’’ by the ‘‘ Orthodox” for having 
been brought up a “ Hicksite.’’ It sounds now like 
a droll story, does it not? but it is quite true. 

Later both she and her husband became members 
of the Society again, and so lived and died, useful 
and valued. M. 
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RECENT ISSUES OF VERSE. 

Lioyp MirFrLin, whose sonnets have more than once 
been copied into the pages of the INTELLIGENCER, is 
one of our chief masters in this field of verse. His 
third volume, “Echoes of Greek Idyls,’’ has just 
appeared, and his readers find in it the same felicity 
of phrase and richness of melody as in his former 
works. Translations, or more properly echoes, as 
they are, of the pastorals of Bion and Moschus, and 
of the stately odes of Bacchylides, they have a fresh 
sweetness and power of their own. What tender 
lines are these !— 

‘‘ Fair as a babe new-fallen into sleep,’’— 

‘*a little stream 
Leaf-hid and timorous—some faint-hearted rill,’’— 
‘«merles and thrushes and the gentle dove.”’ 

Of the poetic line of Spenser and Keats, this 
Pennsylvania singer is handing on the old traditions 
of high and thoughtful verse, unmoved by the wan- 
dering muses that are having their little hour of 
popularity. 

‘‘ We who love beauty cannot let thee die,”’ 
he once wrote, addressing the spirit of Keats; and 
this devotion is of the essence of his poetic gift. 

To the Sicilian poets we owe almost the earliest 
elegies in literature ; their tearful and tender grace, 
their soft woe and iterated lamentation have been the 
pattern for all succeeding threnodies, from Spenser 
and Milton to Shelley and Arnold. In twenty-two 
sonnets Lloyd Mifflin has turned the two long elegies 
of Bion and Moschus into beautiful English metres, 
where shines what Charles Lamb has called ‘the 
purging sunlight of clear poetry.” 

The grave, sonorous, unfailing music of these 
‘‘Echoes”’ show their author to be happily endowed 
as a translator, and his book will be welcomed by 
students of Greek idyllic verse. Some day we trust 
he may turn the as yet imperfectly-translated odes of 
Horace into adequate English poetry. At present 
we look forward to the book of some two hundred 
sonnets, descriptive of American pastoral life and 
scenery, upon which he is engaged. (Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Professor George Edward Woodberry, of Colum- 
bia College, is another poet who has held to noble 
ideals in an age that is prone to common-place. His 
is one of the few fine, imaginative voices of our time ; 
both in his verse and in his prose he has ever spoken 
from the heights. For such voices the audience may 
not in these days be large, but “ in a still time, when 
there shall be no chiding,” as Milton said, “‘ not in 
these noises,’ the listeners will surely increase in 
number. 

His last book bears the romantic title “Wild Eden.” 
Something of Shelley’s idealism pervades his 
verses ; he is enamored of the rainbow, the star, the 
cloud,— 

‘* Lone Nature's inextinguishable pyre 
Of transitory loveliness and bliss.’’ 

For him a glamour lies upon the earth, enchant- 

ment dwells for him about the ways of life ; and of 
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his old home by the northern main he sings with love 
and sympathy :— ° 
‘Once more do I inhale this glorious light, 

Breathe the soft air and feel the flowering earth, 

And on me comes the everlasting sea, 

Purple horizons, emerald-hanging woods, 

The rose bower, and love's blissful solitudes, 

Where voices of eternity 

Have wandered from my birth.’’ 
(New York: The Macmillan Company.) 


Another academic poet who has made a name in 
verse and in criticism is Richard Burton, a professor 
in the University of Minnesota. There is a mingled 
terseness and delicacy in his poems which reminds one 
at times of Emerson. He has a happy facility in 
uttering truths like these : 

‘* Heaven is but to-day 
Made lovely with to-morrow’ s face, for aye,’’— 
‘‘All through their lives men build or dream them homes, 
Longing for peace and quiet and household love ; 

All through their lives—though offering hecatombs 
To worldly pleasures and the shows thereof."’ 

Professor Burton’s new volume, ‘Lyrics of 
Brotherhood,” marks him as one of the generous band 
of literary men who in America are giving spiritual 
expression to the finer socialism. One of the best of 
his choice lyrics is ‘‘ The Modern Saint,”’ from which 
we take these stanzas : 

‘* Not hedged about by sacerdotal rule, 
He walks a fellow of the scarred and weak. 
Liberal and wise his gifts ; he goes to school 
To Justice ; and he turns the other cheek. 
‘*He looks not holy ; simple is his belief ; 
His creed for mystic visions do not scan ; 
His face shows lines cut there by others’ grief, 
And in his eyes is love of brother-man. 
‘* Not self nor self-salvation is his care ; 
He yearns to make the world a sunnier clime 
To live in ; and his mission everywhere 
Is strangely like to Christ's in olden time.”’ 

So strong and virile a note of brotherhood seems 
to call up memories of Lowell and Whittier in their 
ardent prime. 

(Boston : Small, Maynard & Co.) 


Joun Russe_t Hayes. 





It has been some time known that Prof. Geo. D. Herron, of 
lowa College, has resigned his chair of ‘‘Applied Christianity”’ 
in that institution, on account of the opposition to his views, 
and the unwillingness of persons of means to aid with funds 
while he continved to teach there. The subject is treated of 
in an article ir. the Review of Reviews, which says, ‘* it is 
now admitted that the colleges and universities are notin their 
natures well suited to be centers of agitation or propaganda, 
but rather that their sphere is disciplinary study, and calm, 
scientific research. The object of the schools of higher 
learning should not be so much to give the student a set of 
views as to supply him with intellectual tools and methods, so 
that he may in due time find his way to conclusions of his own.”’ 





For those who desire to be well informed on all current 
events and discussions of real importance, without the labor of 
reading many publications, we know of nothing so serviceable 
and convenient as the Literary Digest. The adjective in its 
title*is a trifle misleading, for its contents refer not merely to 
literature but to public affairs, religion, science, the arts, etc. 
Its digesting of the world’s periodical literature is very 
intelligently, and at the same time very fairly, done. We 
commend it heartily, as we have frequently done heretofore. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $3 a year.) 
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We have the ‘‘ Philadelphia Record Almanac,’’ for 1900, 


which is furnished free to subscribers. It has considerable 
useful statistical and other information,— besides many pages 
relating to horse-racing and other ‘‘ sports.”’ 

We also have the ‘‘ National Temperance Almanac’’ for 
1900, published by the National Temperance Society and 
Publication House, New York City. It contains a vast amount 
of condensed information on the temperance subject. The 
price is only 10 cents. 





S. S. McClure, founder and editor of Mc Clure's Magazine, 
announces his purpose to enter upon a general book- publishing 
business. He is also planning a new monthly periodical to 
be called Mc Clure’s Review. 





Dr. Weir Mitchell's ‘‘Autobiography of a Quack’’ ends in 
the current (First month) issue of the Century, but he begins 
another, in the number for Third month, entitled ‘‘ Dr. North 
and His Friends,’’ which one who has read the manuscript 
calls ‘‘ an epitome of the science, culture, and common sense 
of the nineteenth century."’ It is a remarkable work, if it 
deserves that designation. 





The Century's contents for First month include an article 
by Governor Roosevelt, a plea for the avoidance of horizontal 
social cleavages in American politics, and the cultivation of 
vertical cleavages instead. If the republic is to endure, he 
argues, we must divide on political questions, not by classes, 
but as individuals. The great work that is being done at 
Tuskeegee Iustitute for the elevation of the negro race is set 
forth very convincingly by President Washington, who is la- 
boring no less effectively for the good of the whites than for 
that of the colored population of the South. ‘‘ Black Silas,’’ 
a short story by Virginia Boyle, presents a contrast to his de- 


* | scription of the present and forecast of the future of his people. 


The opening of the civil war, and the battle of Marston Moor, 
are John Morley's special themes in the current instalment of 
his ‘‘Cromwell.’’ John M. Oskison’s cowboy tale, ‘‘ Only 
the Master Shall Praise,’’ the prize story in the magazine's 
college competition of 1899, is remarkable not merely as the 
product of a young man in whose veins flows a liberal ad- 
mixture of Indian blood. 





The opening chapters of the ‘‘Autobiograpy of W. J. 
Stillman,"’ which begin in the Adantic Monthly, form an 
exceptionally interesting and frank statement of his boyhood. 
The sincerity of his tone makes the characters and incidents 
which he describes peculiarly real ; and it is a tribute to his 
native genius that this distinguished scholar, traveler, and 
man of letters should have grown up from a boyhood spent in 
so narrow and bleak an environment. 

In the same issue, John J. Chapman voices his creed of 
political reform in a happy combination of paradox and satire 
entitled ‘*‘ Between Elections.'’ The root of our political ills 
he finds in a mood of subserviency. ‘‘ Everybody in America,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ is soft and hates conflict."’ And he finds the chief 
hope for reform in the growth of a stronger individualism and 
a more robust honesty. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT FROM DOUKHOBORS. 
The following letter has been recently received in Philadelphia. 
Nortu CoLony OF THUNDERHILL, 
December 3, 1899. 
From the Christian Community of the Universal 
Brotherhood: Peace and blessing of God be with 
you, never-to-be-forgotten in our souls. Brothers 
and sisters in Christ of the Christian Community of 
Friends, and others. 

We do not know all your names, but we pray 
our dear brothers Joseph S. Elkinton and William 
Evans to transmit our love and our best greetings to 
all our brothers altogether. We greet you with our 
fraternal kiss and embrace you from all our heart in 
our minds. 
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We are very sorry that we are not with you, but 
for the Spirit there are no barriers. We can live 
separately and in the spirit we will be united, and 
that is said from the both sides; there will be the 
Christian love and where is the Christian love there 
is God himself. For the love towards the brothers, 
there is no space too large; neither large countries 
nor oceans can separate the spirits of the brothers 
which have Christian love between themselves, for 
such love all is near enough and all is sufficient. The 
people who have Christian love do not care for their 
own needs, they have more care for their brothers, 
clothing, feeding and consoling them. We see such 
Christian love from you towards us in this so difficult 
(for us) time of persecution and emigration to a new 
country. You have made our brothers very happy 
and a few days ago we received from you clothing, 
flour, oats, soap, wool, and milk for our children, 
also beans, peas, sugar, tea, etc. We have divided 
all with the South Colony. 

The North Colony received the third part of the 
goods you have sent. The goods we have already 
distributed to our brothers. We have received before 
many things from you, and all our brothers and sisters 
our children and old people thank you from all their 
heart—all you brothers and sisters. God bless you 
in this life and in the future,—that because you do not 
forget your suffering brothers our Lord will not 
forget you in the time you will need. 

Your benefactions are not to the people only, but 
to the Lord himself, for who love his brother loves 
God, and who hates his brother hates God and his 
law, and persecutes the people who have faith in 
God, and torments them and keeps them in prison. 
But there are kind brothers too who do all their best 
to make their brothers free, to let them see their 
suffering families, and these brothers are assisting 
others in every need. 

Write us, dear brothers, how you are, and how 
keeps your life in our Lord these days. We com- 
municate you, that we are now pretty well, thank 
God. We do not lose the courage after our suffer- 
ing. We hope always for the grace fram God. We 
kiss you once more, dear brothers and sisters, with 
our fraternal kiss and send you best greetings. The 
brothers and sisters, of the Christian Community of 
the Universal Brotherhood. 

Our address Swan River, Manitoba (Canada) 
Doukhobor Settlement, Voznesienia. 

GRIGORI KANEGEN, Sec’y of Community. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE TIME. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS exalteth a nation: but sin is a re- 
proach to any people. (Prov. xiv., 34.) This is an 
eternal truth, which is equally applicable to individuals 
as to nations; nothing but righteousness can truly 
exalt either. Wealth, power, dominion, may be in 
the possession of either, but if not accompanied by 
righteousness and justice they degrade, not exalt. 
The possession of power and wealth by an unrighteous 
nation or individual only increases their ability to do 
wrong, and to add to the suffering and distress of 
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their fellow creatures or of other nations. 
inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn,” is a saying peculiarly applicable to us, now, 
as a nation, and as individuals. 

There are some axioms of Truth that all peoples 
of every nation profess to accept though they may be 
far from practicing them. To do justly and to love 
mercy are among these ;. yet with what argumentative 
skill and partisan jugling are these fundamentals of 
truth set aside and proved to be unsound and unpa- 
triotic. The ancient philosophers who have clearly 
proved white to be black have many disciples in our 
time, not only among political partisans but also 
among those who profess to be ministers of the 
Prince of Peace. The spirit of dominion, like a flood, 
has seemed to overwhelm our people and drown the 
still, small voice of Truth and Justice and Mercy. 

There can be no greater perversion of true 

religion than that we can prepare the’ way for the 
spread of the gospel of the meek and lowly Jesus by 
conquest and pillage and slaughter; yet there are 
professed followers and ministers of Jesus Christ who 
betray his religion by such teaching. And we, fellow 
members of our Society, are we faithful to the 
peacable teaching and example of our primitive 
friends, who suffered so patiently and unresistingly the 
confiscation of goods and long and cruel imprison- 
ments for Truth’s sake. 
’ [have heard some say, “‘ Oh, out of all this seem- 
ing evil and war and slaughter God can bring good ; 
it will all work right for the uplifting of those heathen 
lands. We must not oppose our Government.” | 
would not deny that God can make all things work 
together for good ; but I do deny that any man, or 
nation, can do wrong and reap anything but evil, and 
disaster, and degradation, therefrom. God's laws are 
immutable; as we sow so shall we reap; and this 
nation is now reaping an awful crop of death and de- 
moralization from the seed of cruelty, of injustice, and 
lust of dominion we have sown. Are we clear of this 
great wrong—are our hands washed in innocency ? 
I should not feel clear unless I had used my influence, 
and entered my earnest protest against it. 

Wilmington, Del. Davip FErRIs. 


‘““Man’s 


A MONUMENT FOR FLUSHING. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Joun Fiske, in his recently published work, “ The 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America,’’ makes 
mention of the persecution of Quakers by Stuyvesant, 
Director-General in New Netherland, in 1657. After 
detailing the case of Robert Hodshone, the historian 
proceeds as follows : 

“This outrageous treatment of Hodshone was 
condemned by public sentiment. We do not know 
what was said, but we may infer its tone from what 
happened a fortnight later at Flushing. One Henry 
Townsend, an upright and respected citizen, had 
some Quaker meetings in his house. He was fined 
eight pounds Flemish, or else was to be flogged and 
banished. The town officers of Flushing doggedly 
refused to enforce the sentence, and they set their 
names to a magnificent protest, in which they say : 
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‘ The law of love, peace, and liberty extending in the 
State to Jews, Turks, and Egyptians, forms the true 
glory of Holland, so love, peace, and liberty extend- 
ing to all in Christ Jesus condemn hatred, strife, and 
bondage. But inasmuch as the Saviour hath said it 
is impossible that scandal shall not come, but woe 
unto him by whom it cometh, we desire not to of- 
fend one of these little ones, under whatever form, 
name, or title he appear, whether Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, Baptist, or Quaker. Should any of 
these people come in love among us, therefore, we 
cannot in conscience lay violent hands on them. 
We shall give them free ingress and egress to our 
houses, as God shall persuade our consciences.’ In 
so doing they said they were convinced that they 
were conforming to the law of God, to the spirit of 
their charter, and to the wishes of the States General. 

“The names of thirty-one valiant men are signed 
to this document. I do not know whether Flushing 
has ever raised a fitting monument to their memory. 
If I could have my way, I would have the prctest 
carved on a stately obelisk, with the name of Edward 
Hart, town clerk, and the thirty other Dutch and 


English names appended, and would have it set up | 


where all might read it for the glory of the town that 
had such men as founders.” a 
New York City. 


For Friends’ ntelliguncer. 
LINES FROM LOWELL. 


PoeErry, it must be confessed, has never done much 
for a wrong cause. The muses are unwilling to be 
harnessed to the car of Oppression. One of the 
noblest things about the great American group of 
poets of the middle period of the Nineteenth Century 
is that all of them sang in behalf of freedom and 
justice. Bryant, the oldest of them, was not wanting 
in emphasis, and the voices of all were in accord— 
Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes. 
They gave forth no uncertain sound. Lowell says, 
indeed— 
‘‘A poet cannot strive for despotism ; 

His harp falls shattered ; for it still must be 

The instinct of great spirits to be free, 

And the sworn foes of cunning barbarism.”’ 

And Lowell so many times appeals earnestly and 
eloquently to us not to falter in time of trial, not to 
narrow our sympathies, not to let self-interest obscure 
duty. How fine are his ‘ Stanzas on Freedom,” and 
how suggestive the last two: 

‘Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 


And with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free ! 


‘* They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, suffering, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three."’ eee 





| nigger! 





THE USE OF A GOOD WORD. 


A friend and reader, who speaks of his advanced years, and asks 

us to excuse his rheumatism, writes to say that he enjoys the ‘* Good 
Word Each Week,’’ placed at the head of our first page, and thinks 
it may often have a special value and influence. 
To illustrate my meaning, I must tell a short, humble 
story, and tell it in the form and language of old 
time, using a coarse word and expressions that were 
in more common use sixty years ago. I am thankful 
for the improvement. 

When I was a young man I was very fond of my 
gun, so much so that living on an isolated farm, I 
often took it in hand and strolled into my own wood- 
land on the Sabbath day, and shot a bird now and 
then, without disturbing my church-going neighbors 
or injuring myself materially, so far as I then knew or 
realized. Nowitso chanced that Dr. Joseph Blood- 
good, an eminent and highly esteemed physician 
of Flushing, and an intimate friend at my house, was 
there on a call, and the conversation fell on a sad 
accident that had befallen the First-day before to a 
man who got accidentally shot. The Doctor was 
the attending physician. In the course of the con- 
versation it transpired that the man hurt was a black 
man. The Doctor spoke of him as a ‘‘nigger.”” My 
wife looked up and asked, “‘ It was then a nigger, was 


it?”’ 


“Of course it was a nigger,’’ said the Doctor ; 
‘‘no man would go a-gunning on a Sunday but a 
And any man who goes gunning on Sunday 
is nothing but a nigger, whether he is white or black!” 

The discussion thus ended. That was the “ good 
word” for that week, and it has lasted me until my 
old age, undiminished in force. I hope you will con- 
tinue your good words each week, and let a shaft at 
random be sent that may find mark in some inward 


| part, making an impression that may never be effaced. 


As for me I did not look up in the Doctor’s face ; 


| a bright spot in the carpet attracted all the eyes I had 


then, and I spoke no word, but sat like a sphinx. I 
do not think the Doctor knew of my bad habit, 
but / did, well enough, and I have never taken a gun 
in my hand on Sunday since that timely random shot 
now sixty years ago. I shall offer no further com- 
ment, but ask any one who may chance to read this 
to think over some of its contents and it may profit 
them a little if they are so disposed. 
Hampton Dopce. 


At Haskell Institute, Kansas, is a little Indian girl, 
Nahme, a Comanche, seven years old. She came there 
from Fort Sill, Ind. Ter. Her story is romantic. She wasa 
twin, and in consequence of an Indian superstition, was 
‘‘thrown away and left to die. A white man passing some 
bushes, heard the cry of a new born babe. He knew that 
twins had been born in an Indian family, and realized what 
this cry meant. He asked another Indian woman to care for 
the child, providing the milk on which it was to be fed. Thus 
little Nahme was cared for until the death of this Indian 
woman, when she was sent to Fort Sill.’’ 


New buildings in New York city, for 1899, will cost about 
$150,000,000. Plans filed during the three months ending 
September 30, were for 2,298 new buildings, to cost 32% 
millions of dollars. 


A Bucks county, Pa., newspaper reports the capture in 
that county of a raccoon weighing forty pounds. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


THE Duke of Westminster, regarded as ‘‘the richest noble- 
man in England,’’ and one of the most popular, died of 
pneumonia on the 22d instant, aged 74 years. 

We print the above, and add a few words, for reasons 
which will appear. In Junelast, the ‘‘ White Slave Congress,”’ 
in London, attended by the writer and four other Friends, 
was patronized and aided by the Duke of Westminster, who 
was the honorary president of the National Protective Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices the Congress was called. He 
presided at the opening session, spoke, attended the later 
sessions, and on the evening of the second day invited all the 
foreign delegates to a reception at his great mansion, 
Grosvenor House, considered one of the finest private resi- 
dences in London. The writer had a brief conversation with 
him on that occasion, and was favorably impressed by his 
cordial and simple manners. He was friendly to many phil- 
anthropic undertakings, and gave them no small part of his 
time. 

His great wealth was derived from the growth of London 
in the present century over land in the ‘‘ West End,”’ in the 
Westminster quarter. He owned, it is said, a square mile of 
city real estate. His property in other parts of England was 
very extensive. Eaton Hall, in Cheshire, about three miles 
from Chester, one of the most splendid ‘‘show places’’ in 
England, was one of his ‘‘seats.’’ Itis quite near Hawarden 
(Harden) Castle, W. E. Gladstone's home, and the Duke was 
one of the latter’s strong supporters, except on the Home 
Rule question. 

The eldest son of the Duke died in 1884, and Azs son, 
Viscount Belgrave, a young man of twenty, who is with the 
British army in South Africa, succeeds his grandfather in the 
title. Heis engaged to be married to a young lady, Miss 
Cornwallis-West, of Ruthin Castle, Wales, who is some four 
years his senior, and it is said he was sent to Africa in order 
to postpone the marriage. 

Referring to a statement by a writer in the INTELLIGENCER 
(H. M. J.), that he saw no Indian corn growing in England, 
our friend Charles Thompson, of Westmoreland (in the north 
of England), writes that if the visitor had visited his home at 
Moreland, he could have shown him some, ‘‘ growing luxu- 
riantly.'’ Writing personally, he says: ‘‘ Thou missed an- 
other interesting chance in not accosting the Bishop of Here- 
ford, even had it cost another hour on the return journey to 
Leominster. He,—Bishop Percival,—is 
man, open-minded, and always accessible."’ 


A SALOON-KEEPER in Leavenworth, Kan., is suing an 
insurance company for $200, for liquor destroyed in a fire. 
The claim is contested by the company on the ground that it 
does not have to pay for loss of goods which the laws of the 
State say it is unlawful to sell or to hold for sale. 


A DISPATCH from Cincinnati reports 
shipments’’ of beer from that city to Manila. One saloon- 
keeper in Manila reports that ‘‘ he hasa consumptive demand 
of eizht carloads a week,’’ and ‘‘can find a market for a 
much larger regular consignment.”’ 

OLIVER WAYNE STewakrt, of lilinois, has been elected 
chairman of the national committee of the Prohibition party. 
He was chairman of the Prohibition national convention of 
1896. The national convention of 1900 is to meet in Chicago 
on the 27th of June. 


a Westmoreland | 
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THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPHER. 
GUGLIELMO Marconl, who is popularly known as the 
inventor of a method of telegraphy which dispenses 
with wires between stations, is an Italian by birth, 
and partly so by parentage. His mother was an 
English woman ; but his father was a native of Italy. 
His birthplace was Bologna, and he is about twenty- 
six years of age. Since 1898, however, he has been 
a resident of England. 

Marconi had demonstrated the possibility of sig- 
nalling without wires, by means of the Hertzian waves, 
before he left Italy ; but not until he reached England 
did any one show much interest in him. For ten 
years or more Mr. Preece, then at the head of the 
telegraphic department of the British Postal Service, 
had been working away at the problem of wireless 
telegraphy, but he had employed a somewhat differ- 
ent principle from that of the young Italian, and 
secured less remarkable results. But with beautiful 
generosity he promptly recognized the superior merit 
of Marconi’s plan, and gave him material aid in de- 
veloping the new system. Experiments were made, 
both out in an open plain, as at Salisbury, and inside 
a city district filled with great buildings. The pene- 
trating power of the form of vibrations used by the 
Italian was proved beyond a doubt before the close 
of 1897. 7 

Three incidents of much significance occurred in 
1898. Regular service was established between 
Alum Bay, on the Isle of Wight, and the main land 
at Bournemouth, a distance of eighteen miles. Lord 
Kelvin, who has made many interesting investigations 
into electrical phenomena, and who devised the 
“siphon recorder,’ an instrument that was used in 
first submarine cable work, sent a message over the 
Bournemouth-Alum Bay route last year, and formally 


| paid for it, to emphasize the commercial character of 


the transaction. 

After the Prince of Wales had sufficiently recov- 
ered from the injury to his knee last summer to em- 
bark on his yacht, it remained in the vicinity of the 
Isle of Wight, on which Osborne House, one of the 
Queen’s residences, is situated. Most of the time 
for sixteen days the yacht lay in Cowes Bay, about 
two miles from Osborne House. During that period 
frequent reports were sent to the Queen, on the con- 
dition of the Prince. Once in a while the yacht 
would put out to sea, but communication was main- 


| tained, nevertheless, often at a distance of seven or 


GEN. Oris has received word from Col. Wilder, under | 


date of December 15, at Vigan, that Aguinaldo’s wife died in 
a village near Bayombong, on account of the hardships of her 
flight over the mountains. 


THE Supreme Court of Montana, ina unanimousopinion | 


handed down at Helena, has disbarred John B. Wellcome, of 
Butte, attorney of W. A Clark, from practice in Montana on 
the ground that he was guilty of corruption in paying toa 
member of the last Legislature a large sum of money to secure 
votes in the interest of the candidacy of Clark for United 
States Senator. 


| 
| 


eight miles. During this period 150 messages were 
sent by the Marconi apparatus, and no hitch of any 
kind occurred. 

Regular service between the South Foreland sta- 
tion on land and the East Goodwin Sands Lightship 
was established on Christmas Eve, 1898. The inter- 
val spanned here is only about seven miles. 

Two more advances were made after the new 
year camein. The first messages across the English 
Channel were sent last March. The distance between 
the South Foreland and Boulogne is variously put at 
twenty-eight and thirty-two miles. Early in the 
summer a series of tests were made with warships. 
The French naval vessel Vienne communicated with 
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both France and England when at a distance of forty- 
two miles from the former and twelve or fourteen 
from the latter. 

In the autumn of 1899, Marconi came to the 
United States, and successfully experimented here. 
A company with a large capital has been organized 
to operate his system. 


MISTAKEN METHODS. 
Youth's Companion. 

Tue following incident actually occurred in one of 
our large cities. A half-dozen young girls belonging 
to influential families resolved to try to uplift some 
of the poor boys and girls in the city where they lived. 
They hired a small house and fitted up a small 
gymnasium. In it there were also bath-rooms, a 
reading-room and a parlor, in which were a piano, a 
few pictures, and games likely to amuse the young 
people and keep them in from the streets at night. 

In a few weeks the “Hall of Delights’ was 
occupied by a goodly number of boys and girls, who 
were at first shy, but soon became noisy and almost 
uncontrollable. 

The founders of the club were very zealous. Their 
theory was that their pupils must be elevated solely 
by example and refining influences, and they were firm 
in insisting that they should not be frightened by any 
direct religious teaching. 

Music and dancing were among the attractions, 
and questionable, over-grown, bad-mannered young 
roughs were admitted to the chorus, or quadrille, on 
the sole condition that they should come with clean 
faces and hands. 

One evening a gaunt, decent-looking Scotch- 
woman entered the room where the founders were 
seated and stood scanning them keenly. 

“You're young,” she said. ‘‘ That’s what’s the 
matter.” 

“Who are you, my good woman ?” the attending 
young woman asked, civilly. 

‘‘T am Meg Lewis’s mother.” 

“TI did not know she had a mother.” 

“ You ought to have known. God gave my child 
to metotrain, notto you. If you wanted to interfere, 
you should have consulted me first. When ye think 
people that are poor must be vicious, ye make a 
mistake. Meg was a quiet, decent girlie. You brought 


her here, where she has learned to dance. I've no 
prejudeece again dancin’ at proper times. But you 


allowed her to have for her partners some of the 
coarse young roughs on the street. They’ve took 
her to dance halls. She came home to me last night 
flushed with drink. My girlie drunk! You've got 
bad young roughs in here. It’s not pool nor news- 
papers that'll turn them into decent workingmen. 
You're too young, I tell you. You wait till ye’ve 
some experience of God’s ways before you take to 
fumbling with human souls.” 


O wuart thankfulness and praise are we bound to 
render Thee, who hast thus condescended to open for 
every faithful soul, a good and sure way to Thy 
eternal Kingdom !—[Thomas a Kempis. | 








A POTATO DAY. 
Man's rea/ wants are few and easily supplied. But 
pride, vanity, gluttony, and luxury make slaves of 
men and women. A large portion of the diseases of 
men come from gluttonous and unhealthful eating. 
Men cannot control their appetites, they will eat as 
they please, health or no health. Their appetites are 
not under the control of conscience, judgment, or 
common sense. 

‘‘Temperance”’ in the Bible signifies se/f-control. 
‘‘ Every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate 
in all things.”” I Cor. ix. 25. A man who has control 
of his own appetites and passions can practice economy, 
deny self, cut his coat according to his cloth, and 
make his expenses fall within his means. 

“A friend of Agassiz and a fellow-member of the 
Harvard faculty relates a story which the famous 
ornithologist was fond of telling about his visit to the 
great German naturalist, Lorenz Oken, upon whom 
he once dropped in quite unexpectedly. The professor 
received his guest with warm enthusiasm, but apparent 
embarrassment. He showed his visitor to the laboratory 
and the students at work, also to his cabinet, and, 
lastly, his splendid library of, books pertaining to 
zoological science, a collection worth some $7,000 and 
well deserving the glow of pride which the owner 
manifested as he expatiated on its excellence. The 
dinner hour came, and then the embarrassment of the 
great German reached its maximum point. ‘Monsieur 
Agassiz,’ he said, with perturbation, ‘to gather and 
keep up this library extracts the utmost husbandry 
of my pecuniary means. To accomplish this I allow 
myself no luxury whatever. Thrice a week our table 
boasts of meat ; the other days we have only potatoes 
and salt. I very much regret that your visit has 
occurred on a potato day.’”’ 

We think a potato day is not so bad a day after 
all ; and a man who makes his dinner of potatoes will 
not have to call the doctor at night to cure him of 
indigestion or apoplexy.—| Exchange. ] 


JERUSALEM. 

Edwin Sherman Wallace, in New York Observer. 
In places where Christianity is the dominant faith, 
one might, with some propriety, speak of the first 
day of the week as ‘“‘the Sabbath.’’ But this would 
not do in Jerusalem, where Sunday is far from being 
Sabbath. Even native Christians would not under- 
stand that Sunday was referred to if Sabbath were 
the word used. 

The seventh day is the Sabbath here, and by two- 
thirds of the population is kept with a strictness that 
would satisfy the most rigid Sabbatarians. Indeed, 
it is the only day of the week on which the Holy 
City exhibits any. outward signs of being at rest. 
At most there are not more than 9,000 Christians 
living in the city where Christ instituted his church. 
Let these keep “‘the Lord’s day” in the strictest 
manner possible, which, unfortunately, is the very 
opposite from the way the vast majority of the native 
Christians do keep it, and the effect upon the life of 
the place will hardly be noticeable. 
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Friday, the Sabbath of the Moslems, has little | physically, and when the new week dawns, he is ready 


about it to differentiate it from any other day. The 


majority of the prophet’s followers treat’ it in much | 


the same way as the native Christians honor their 
day. Work, except in government departments, goes 
on just the same as on any other day of the week. 
The more devout will cease labor an hour or two 
at noon and repair to the haram to say the mid-day 
prayer. 
come in carrying the products which they wish to 
dispose of, or driving a laden donkey before them. 


On the arrival of the prayer hour, business is sus- | 


pended for a time, and, their devotions made, they 
return to drive their petty bargains and to lie and 
profane with as great an ease as ever. 

Saturday gives evidence of being a day set apart. 
The Jews, constituting more than two-thirds of the 
population, keep the Sabbath scrupulously, avoiding 
every appearance of labor, dressing in holiday attire, 
and being strict in their attendance upon synagogue 
services. This day shows how much the Jew has to 
do with the real lIlfe of the city. On Friday and 
Sunday it seems as if every shop were open for busi- 
ness just as on other days. The streets are full of 
men, women, and children, each in the pursuit of his 
ot her calling or pleasure. On Friday evening before 
sundown the streets are deserted, stores are closed, 
and hardly a Jew is seen. The preparation of the 
Sabbath is on and the pious must be ready for the real 
Sabbath when it begins. On Saturday business goes 
on in the few Christian and Mohammedan shops, 
whose proprietors have survived the competition of 
the sons of Jacob, but the amount of business done is 
very small. On this day even the Fellaheen women 
do not risk the market with their little stock of fresh 
vegetables, dried fruits, chickens, and eggs. The 
Jaffa road, in the daytime usually thronged near the 
gate that gives it its name, is quiet and almost 
deserted. 

In the city proper there is freedom of movement 


not enjoyed on any other day. The Jew is at home | 


or in his accustomed place of worship. Toward 
evening on his Sabbath, Jacob, his wife and children, 
come out for a little airing. You can see him with 
his love locks neatly curled, his long robes flowing 
about his feet, his fur-lined cap marking him as 


satisfied with himself. 
The Hebrew Sabbath never was a day of gloom and 


austerity. It is not now. Primarily it was a day of 
rest from all labor, and secondarily a day of real 


enjoyment of the good things which God had given. | 


Accordingly, in the morning, the strict Jew attends 
to his duties at the synagogue. This done he enjoys 
God’s blessings of providence, “eats the fat and 
drinks the sweet.”’ His friends and neighbors drop 
in to enjoy his companionship and hospitality, or he 
visits them and enjoys theirs. There is nothing in 
the Mosaic law or in the rabbinic additions to it that 
forbids his walking for pleasure within certain limits. 
Thus the day passes for him, religiously, socially, and 


Friday is market day, and Moslem villagers | 


ELLIGENCER 


for its labors and cares. 
The day on which the Hebrew begins his work is 


| the one on which the Christian is supposed to take 


his Sabbath rest. He may do this as strictly as his 
Jewish fellow-townsman, but his numbers are too few 
to produce anything like the same effect. On Sunday, 
the old street cries that have been hushed for a day 
break out again. All shops seem to be open, carriages 
are coming and going as usual along the Jaffa road. 
Fellaheen women are trudging in with their head-loads 
of anything which they may have to sell. ‘The 
stranger within the gates” would never know by any- 
thing he sees that it is the Sabbath of the Christians. 
His ears will tell him, however, for he is not likely to 
mistake the. meaning of the incessant bells ringing 
out their messages from belfries within and without 
the walls. These bells are an abomination to the 
Moslems, who would hush their brazen tongues if 
| they could. The followers of the Arab prophet 
| believe in nothing of the sort. Nor can one blame 
them much, for the bells are not of the sweet-toned 
variety, and are rung in most instances as if the object 
of the ringer were to make as much noise as possible. 
The best and worst thing to be said about these ringers 
| Is, that if this is their object they are wonderfully 
successful in attaining it. They produce an annoyi 
noise, and, however much one may desire a peace 
Sunday, he cannot have a quiet one. 


‘**One Man Ministry.’’ 

ANOTHER rather interesting phase of the ‘‘ pastoral’ troubles 
disclosed by the discussions in the denominational journals is 
that congregations tire of hearing the same one preacher. 
The Evangelist (New York, Presbyterian), says that common- 
sense and the new conditions of the age are against sucha 
system, and that a change is impending. ‘‘ Restlessness,”’ 
it remarks, ‘‘is the most marked characteristic of the people 
of today. They cannot be satisfied with one thing at atime.’’ 
The present plan, it says, breaks down the ministers. <‘It 
imposes burdens on them that save in exceptional cases must 
| soon wear them out in mind or body, if not in both. The 
number of clerical break-downs, with all the damage involved 
to the interests of congregations, and of suffering to the fami- 
lies of ministers, is continually increasing.’’ 

The change proposed by the Evanzge/ist is to form, in cities 
where there are several churches of its denomination, a union 


, | Or partnership of them all, so that the pastors might go about 
peculiar, and his whole bearing that of a person well | 


His wife is clad in a dress of | 
striking color, her head covered with a shawl whose | 
brilliancy is not surpassed by anything in nature. 


from one to another. 


The Lash in the Wrong Place. 
CHICAGO is now enjoying what it calls a ‘‘ cyclone of crime.’’ 
| Robberies of all kinds are so common that the eminent au- 
thority of William Pinkerton is invoked in favor of the lash 
| for footpads ; he even suggests the death penalty for burglary. 


This suggestion is indorsed by the heads of the Police 


| Departments of Omaha, Indianapolis, Kansas City, and St. 


Louis, from which it would appear that Chicago is not alone 
in its distinction of enjoying a cyclone of crime. 

While the conditions thus indicated are unpleasant, they 
do not necessarily call for a reversion to barbarism and physi- 
cal cruelty. The government of every one of these cities is 
securely lodged in the hands of its citizens. They have it in 
their power by their votes to secure an honest and efficient 
administration of local affairs under which cyclones of crime 
would be impossible. If they neglect their duty and allow 





| the control of their affairs to drift into the hands of incompe- 
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tent and dishonest and even criminal officials, the resort to 
the barbarism of the lash will only make things worse, not 
better.— [New York World. ]} 


Getting Liquor into Maine. 
THERE is much complaint of the import of liquor into Maine, 
from other States, in spite of the prohibitory law, under what 


are known as ‘‘ Federal permits.’’ A dispatch from Portland 


Says: 

‘‘A drummer for a Massachusetts liquor company is, at 
this writing, engaged in an active canvass of this city, visiting 
stores, offices, and private residences and soliciting orders. 
He agrees that all packages will be delivered by Prince’s 
express for a price not to exceed twenty-five cents per package, 
or case, for transportation. 

‘« The firm that he represents, doing business in another 
State, under the protection of a ‘federal permit,’ cannot, of 
course, be made amenable to Maine law; and any attempt to 
punish the drummer for soliciting orders would doubtless be 
regarded by the courts asa restriction on interstate commerce. 

‘According to a recent decision of one of the Maine 
courts, liquors cannot be legally seized until actually delivered 
to the consignee and as, in cases of this kind, the liquor is 
private property, it cannot be taken after delivery. 

‘‘Another plan of the Boston liquor dealers, with the coép- 
eration of the transportation companies, is to bill liquors sold 
to illicit dealers in Maine to some point in New Hampshire. 
The liquors are then taken to Maine, and if the officers are 
likely to prove troublesome, the cars are kept sealed until 
night, when it is delivered by the agent, or one of his assist- 
ants. 


Newspaper Publicity. 


In the Saturday Evening Post Hamilton W. Mabie protests 
earnestly against publicity of private people's affairs. He 
Says: 

‘* No form of oppression is more undemocratic and detesta- 
ble than newspaper inquisition into private affairs. The per- 
sistent determination of the sensational journals to tear away 
all the safeguards of domestic privacy is the most vulgar 
tyranny to which society has yet fallen a victim. Good men 
are as much oppressed by it as men of evil ways; the more 
useful a man to his kind, if his service takes on a striking 
form, the keener the chase to discover and spread before the 
public the little details of his daily life. Nothing is sacred 
to those sensation-hunters ; no experience is intimate enough 
to be private in their eyes. There must have been times in 
recent months which made Admiral Dewey regret that he 
won the battle of Manila. Reputation is of doubtful value 
when it involves a perpetual struggle to preserve the right to 
pull one’s shades down. If matters are not mended we shall 
need a popular arising for the protection of the elemental 
right : the right of privacy."’ 


Dr. Parkhurst Emphatic. 


Dr. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, of New York, does not pro- 
pose to be classed with those ‘‘ ministers of the gospel’’ who 
encourage war. In his sermon on the 24th, in Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian church, he said: 

‘IT am going to say to you without any ‘ buts’ or ‘ where- 
soevers’ that to promote civilization by the use of swords and 
artillery is false to the word, example, and life of Jesus Christ. 
You may claim that the powder and shot method of extending 
civilization is more feasible,—works with greater promptness. 
A Krupp gun does quick execution ; a missionary and a Bible 
are slow. Ido not disputethat. Iam not here to claim that 
Christianity is on the whole feasible. Thousands of ministers 
have practically been confessing to the world these last twelve 
months that Christ's way of saving the world will not work 
and that when Paul said that the weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal he stated a principle that he would have recanted 
if he had lived longer and known more. Perhaps they are 
right ; at least I am not here to say they are not right. 


‘« | have dropped all questions of gold and diamonds and 
commercial perquisites, of which I know little, and have 
stated to you the mind of Jesus Christ, of which I do know 
something. 

‘‘Now you can ignore that mind and promote civilization by 
killing-——-which may be the best way—or you can adopt that 
mind and promote civilization by making alive, which is the 
only Gospel way.”’ 


The Spanish Losses in Cuba. 
ACCORDING to the Spanish journal E/ /mfarcia/ the follow- 
ing are the statistics of the deaths of Spanish soldiers in 
Cuba : 

Killed in battle, ef 

Died afterwards from wounds 

Died of yellow fever, Pa ee eee 

Died from other causes, and especially from 
hunger, 

Missing, 


a 


Total, 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THERE has been no movement on either side in South Africa 
for a week, up to this writing (26th), so far as reports have 
reached this country. Gen. Gatacre, commander of the 
English column repulsed at Stormberg, has issued an order 
‘*concentrating’’ the male inhabitants of districts within 
twelve miles of English military camps. It is denounced in 
this country by some newspapers as resembling Gen. Weyler's 
‘*reconcentrado”’ system in Cuba. The Boer army facing 
Gen. Buller, south of Ladysmith, appears to have crossed the 
Tugela river, and to hold the south side. It was Buller's 
attempt to cross this northward, on the 15th instant, which 
occasioned the severe battle there. The Dutch inhabitants 
of the English colonies, the Cape Colony, Natal, etc., reports 
say, are growing more ‘‘ disaffected."’ A London dispatch 
says horse sickness, glanders, has appeared among the army 
horses, and that four hundred British cavalry horses have 
been shot. 

TROOPS continue to be sent from England to South Africa, 
and new organizations are forming. It appears probable that 
men have joined the Boers from Europe, and also from this 
country, by landing unarmed at the Portuguese Delagoa Bay, 
on the west coast of Africa, from which there is a railroad to 
the Transvaal. Supplies of food have also been received that 
way. One or more American vessels loaded with flour, intend- 
ing to unload at Delagoa Bay, were prevented doing so by 
English war-ships, and the U. S. Government has protested 
against this. The London Morning News, the military organ, 
disapproves of any effort to make foodstuffs ‘‘ contraband of 
war,’’ saying this would be ‘‘ madness’’ in view of England’s 
dependence on other countries for food. 

DwiGut L. Moopy, the distinguished ‘‘ evangelist,’’ died 
at his home at East Northfield, Mass., on the 22nd instant. 
He had been sinking for some days, having been ill since the 
17th of last month, when he broke down after preaching at 
Kansas City, Mo., on the previous evening, to an audience of 
15,000 people. He was born at the place where he died, 
Second month 5, 1837, and was reared a Unitarian, but became 
later a Congregationalist and a minister. He had a church 
in Chicago, which was burned in the great fire of 1871. In 
1874 he began his series of tours with Ira D. Sankey, whose 
remarkable singing did so much for the combination. 

DISPATCHES from London persist in the assertion that 
Queen Victoria is greatly distressed by the South African war. 
One sent on the 24th says she ‘‘ is more gravely affected than 
it is thought discreet that the public here should know.’’ It 
adds that when Lord Wolseley, commander-in-chief of the 
army, spoke to her at Windsor Castle, of war being a 
necessity as discipline for a nation, the Queen rebuked him 
in the presence of her ladies, saying: ‘‘War is only justifiable 
to establish peace and for no other end.”’ 


ee te rake 





A SAD marine disaster occurred on the 24th instant. The 
British steamship Arios¢o went ashore six miles north of Cape 
Hatteras, and twenty-one of the crew were drowned. They 
left the ship in a small boat, which could not ‘‘live’’ in the 
furious sea. The captain and eight seamen remained on 
board, and were rescued by the United States Life-Saving men. 
A Norfolk dispatch, 24th, says ‘‘ the thickest fogs in years have 
been prevailing along the Virginia and North Carolina coasts 
for several days and nights past, and several vessels have 
narrowly escaped destruction.’’ 

At Amalfi, on the Gulf of Salerno, Italy, on the 22nd 
instant, a great mass of rock slipped into the sea, carrying 
down a hotel, and causing great destruction of property, and 
serious !9ss of life. Twelve persons, the latest reports say, 
were killed. It was at first thought that many more had been. 

THE dispatch of United States troops to the Philippine 
Islands appears to be about completed. The last additional 
regiment sailed from San Francisco a few days ago. Com- 
paratively little news has recently been sent from the islands. 
Aguinaldo remains uncaptured, but a recent dispatch says his 
wife has died. It seems not to be expected that the troops 
can be brought away, and the extent of the disaffection remain- 
ing among the people is uncertain. 

A FRIGHTFUL coal-mine explosion of gas occurred at 
Braznell, near Brownsville, Pa., on the 23d instant. It is said 
to have been caused by the men’s carrying a naked lamp. 
Fifteen dead bodies had been taken out on the 25th, and it 
was uncertain whether there were more. 


THE anti-trust organization formed in Chicago in Septem- 
ber last has called a national conference to meet in that city 
on Abraham Lincoln's birth-day, the 12th of Second month. 


CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM, in his fascinating record (now 
running in the Century magazine) of his voyage around the 
world single-handed in the little sloop SfJray, makes this 
mention of the island of Juan Fernandez—Robinson Crusoe’s 
island: ‘‘ The people lived without the use of rum or beer of 
any sort. There was not a police officer or a lawyer among 


them. The people were all healthy, and the children were 
all beautiful.’’ 


*,* The visiting committee of Baltimore 


Yearly Meeting have arranged for the follow- 
ing meetings during First month, Igoo: 
7. West Nottingham, Pa. 

14. Fawn Grove, Pa. 

21. Fallston, Md. 

28. Little Britain, Pa. 
TWELFIH MONTH: 

31. Woodlawn. 

JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* The First-day evening meeting (Philadel- 
phia), to-morrow, will be at 35th street and 
Lancaster Avenue, at 7.30 o'clock. All are 
invited. 

Next month these meetings will be at 17th 
street and Girard Avenue. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches will attend 
meetings as follows; 

First MONTH, 1900: 
14. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
28. West Philadelphia, 11 a. m 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*,* Friends’ Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting have made the following 
appointments : 

TWELFTH MONTH : 

31. Mickleton, toa. m. 
First MONTH, Igoo: 

21. Woodbury, 10 a. m. 


Rape aenee SPREE CER 


NEWS AND OTHER 

THE Duke of Marlborough proposes to equip a force of 
150 men and lead them against the Dutch farmers of South 
Africa. The New York World remarks that the money to 
pay the expense comes from his wife’s fortune, and through 


her from old Cornelius Vanderbilt (Van der Bilt) of the Dutch 
stock who settled Manhattan. 


—At Quincy, Ill., in a Catholic parochial school-house, 
on the 22d inst., eleven little girls were burned to death, their 
clothing having caught fire while they were ‘‘ rehearsing’”’ 
for a Christmas entertainment. They were in fancy dress, 
some of them ‘‘covered with cotton-batting to represent 
sheep.”’ 


—At an anti-imperialist meeting in Minneapolis, on the 
12th inst., Lieutenant Martin E. Tew, recently an officer of 
volunteers in the Philippine Islands, spoke from personal 
observation of the good character of the Filipino people, and 
of their desire for independence. He emphatically contra- 
dicted the assertions that they were incapable of self-govern- 
ment or divided among themselves,’or that they ‘‘ never 
thought of independence until Manila fell."’ 


—Negotiations have begun for the installation of wireless 
telegraphy in connection with the steamer lines plying daily 
and nightly between Chicago and Milwaukee. 

—The War Department has made public a statement 
showing the progress of relief work in Porto Rico between 
September 25 and November 30. The population of the island 
is estimated at 918,926. Theaverage daily number ofindigent 
was 221,087 persons ; average weekly sick, 17,372 ; and the 
average weekly deaths, 632 persons. 

—A severe earthquake was felt at 4.25 o'clock a. m., on 
the 25th inst., over a large part of Southern California. At 
San Jacinto and Hemet much damage was done to buildings, 
several large ones, including the tourist hotel at Hemet, being 
wrecked. The damage at Hemet is estimated at $50,000, 
and at San Jacinto at about the same figure. At Los Angeles 
little damage was done. 


—lIt is authoritatively stated at Berlin that Germany does 
not contemplate the purchase of the Danish West Indies. 


—A general treaty of trade, navigation, and immigration 
between Mexico and China was signed in Washington on the 
25th instant. 


ROYAL 


BARKING POWDER 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, sweetness, 
and flavor noticed in the finest cake, short 
cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., which ex- 
pert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 
by the use of any other leavening agent. 


Made from pure, grape cream of tartar. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Good, pure 
and _ whole- 
some. Always 
Ask for it. Try 


ATMORE’S 


Genuine English 
Plum 
Pudding. 
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The British Friend. 
The Monruiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 



































Kingdom. Edited by WILLIAM 
EpWARD TURNER and Epwarp 
Gruss, M.A. 











The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, Igoo: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address Wm. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance. 












































WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 























18 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 


BRASS and DENO1 
ENAMELED 














There is a right way and a cheap way to make 


Mattresses ; perhaps you have found it out. We do it 


the right way; try us. Furniture reupholstered, 
Shades, etc, 


Josiah G. Williams, 13n. 11th st 
Friends’ Book Association, | 
OF PHILADELPHIA : 

Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Engravers, and Printers, 7 

Artists’ Materials, ; 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 9 
Everything relating to the Kinder- § 
garten and School. 











































































































S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
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variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 
Ne liguors or other offensive 
resorted te. 1311 
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St., Phila. 




















THE new earthquake-resisting, steel- 
framed palace for the crown prince of 
Japan is now being designed, says the 
Scientific American, and the foundations 
are being laid, with the view of obtaining 
the structural steel in February. The 
palace itself will be built of granite and 
marble around the steel skeleton. It will 
be 270 by 400 feet and the height will be 
60 feet, and will be built in the French 
Renaissance style. A Chicago engineer 
has been called upon to design an elabo- 
rate heating and ventilating plant. An 
American ice manufacturing and electric 
light system will also be added. It is 
thought that steel construction will revo- 
lutionize the building industry in Japan. 
The new palace will rest on 400 deeply- 
anchored steel columns embedded in con- 
crete piers. The Carnegie company will 
furnish the steel. 

Dr. FREDERICK D’EvVELyn, of San 
Francisco, has for months past been 
making experiments with a view of learn- 
ing the effect of alcohol upon vegetable 
life. He finds that it causes a change in 
the cell structure. Alcohol has a won- 
derful affinity for water, as everybody 
knows, and it is the power of alcohol to 
dehydrate, or take the water out of the 
plant or animal cells, that makes it so 
destructive. Its continued use by a hu- 
man being, he claims, dehydrates the 
blood to such an extent that the corpuscles 
do not furnish sufficient nourishment to 
the nerve system, and it is the craving of 
the nerves for food which creates the ap- 
petite for stimulants. 


In an address before the railroad branch 

of the Y. M. C. A., of New York city, 
Chauncey M. Depew said: ‘‘ Twenty 
years ago, when there were about 15,000 
men in the New York Central service, 
the average proportion of men discharged 
for drunkenness within a certain period 
was at least 20 per cent. Now, with 3o0,- 
ooo men employed by the company, not 
one per cent. is dropped from the service 
for that cause.”’ 
m THE following temperance pledge is 
exacted by President Raymond, of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
from every student beneficiary : 

‘‘On consideration of receiving aid 
from the college in the form of a scholar- 
ship, covering all or part of the charge for 
tuition, I hereby promise that while I hold 
such a scholarship | will not visit a saloon 
nor indulge in the use of intoxicating 
liquors.’’ 


Cameras! Cameras! Camaras! 
Special Bargains in Kodaks. 

Call and see them. 
THOS. H. MceCOLLIN CO., 


DEVELOPING, ) 123 S. 11th St., Philad’a. 
At Short Notice. 
MOUNTING, ) 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


OFFICES: 





THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 


YOU 
REMEMBER 
ME. 








| Was Hungry 











That I guess 
you know that it 
satisfied me 
when you look 
at this picture. 


This is what all children say and 
all men and women too who use 


WHEATLET 


It is most satisfactory of all Breakfast 
Foods because most nourishing, and 
most palatable because it has all of 
the rich, nutty flavor of the wheat. 
Oats is the natural food for horses; 
Wheat is the natural food for man. 
Wheat contains everything need- 
ed for the nourishment of Babies, 
of Children and of Men and Women. 
Wheatlet contains all of the nour- 
ishing portions of the wheat. 
Sold by Grocers. Write for Free Booklet. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y, 









Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 





TELEPHONE 5807. 






1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 
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Hittite College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of erbe Vearly 
Meeting of Friends 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Princz; 


George School, 


al, 
enna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Principal, 





Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN I 
Circulars on application. 


Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Botn Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre —— for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


Gece M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
or business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLS. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
eountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade —established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
it S. oth +. os (bow Market, opposite Post Office.) 


(,EORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer 


14 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADA. 





Telephone 
1-42-25 D 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING AND SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
1420 Cuestnut Street, PHirapecrnia, Pa. 


Young Friends’ arith 


The Young Friends’ Association Office is 
now open in the Association Building, 15th 
and Cherry streets, where those wishing 
information may apply between the hours of 
8.30 a. m. and 5.30 p.m. Address all com- 
munications to 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


WM. D. YARNALL & CO. 
REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING 


City, West PHILADELPHIA, AND DgLaware Co. 


Properties of Every Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged, 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
e have unusually good securities to offer. 
ESTATES SETTLED. 


FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECTS 
526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 


Phone No. 9, 


PHILADELPHIA. & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL, NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
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Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Series, Philadelphia, Pa. 


6 Spr Gard S34 
CAROLINE RAU, 72° Spring Garden St 


Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [lade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., : _ Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER | of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
es 


CLUB RATES: ‘OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 


also read the notes below. 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. 
Price for both. 
$5.30 
4.80 
4.10 
4.60 
5.30 
4-35 
7.60 
4.50 
3 90 
2.90 
4.80 


Periodicals. 
Harper's Weekly, 
Christian Register, 


($4), 

($3), 
Christian Register, (new subscribers) , 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper’s Bazar, ($4), 

Journal of Education, ($2.50), 
The Living Age, ($6), 
Literary Digest, ($3), 

The Independent, ($2), 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 
The Nation, ($3), 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage) , 
Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort.),($2) 


$3.75 
» 3-85 


MONTHLIES (Continued). 

Periodicals. or both. 

$4.60 
So. «-« Sao 
Harper's Magazine, ($3), 4.70 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5 30 
The Forum, ($3), ; 
North American Review, ($5), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), 
Lippincott's Magazine, ($2.50) , 
( $0.50’, 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50) 
Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 


Price 


Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), 
{ 
\ 


The Century Magazine, 


Scattered Seeds, 


QUARTERLIES. 


The New World, ( Relig. Rev. ), ($3), $4.50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


give prices. 


Money must accompany the order. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 
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LETTERS OF CREDIT for 


a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 


J. T. JACKSON. & CO., 


Estate Brokers, 
No. 711 WALNUT ST., 


PHILA. 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS| : 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


Travelers. 


_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER _& 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 


Interest allowed on 
























bolted out, and what princi 
and fat, but not strength an 


force. 
flour. 


woody fibre. 


A postal card will bring it. 





SPECIAL THERMOMETERS. 
With porcelain scale. 
Forty-five cents. 


H. C. Boden & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians. 


Ss. E. Cor. 13th & Walnut Streets. 


R “YUEN Ss hi Vhole Wheat F Your 


10 tb. Bags, 35 cents. 
Cases of 9 Bags, $2.75. 


Contains all the. valuable nourishing properties of the 
two finest and richest wheats grown, without any of the 
indigestible, woody hull, which is removed. 

In ordinary flour 80 per cent. of that part of the grain 
that nourishes and builds up nerve, bone, and muscle is 
oy remains produces heat 
Weak bones, flabby 
muscles, and defective teeth and eyesight may often be 
caused by want of these elements bolted out of white 


Makes a delicious, sweet, light brown bread. 
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Mince [1 


the same. 
No Seeds. 


of Crosswicks, 






Visitors 
the factory. 


Every day is a Visitor's 
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Brick’s 


eat. 


Clean, Delicious, and always 
No Grit. 


Manufactured in the historic old town 


N. J. 


always welcome at 


Day. 


EDGAR BRICK, 


Manufacturer. 






<3: 
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Fruen’s Whole Wheat Flour contains al! this val- 
uable part of the grain without any of the indigestible 


A. R. HILL, 21 S. Front St., Phila. 


AQUILA J, LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


* 
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own reliable work. 









PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a Sur- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE, 


President, Vice-President, 


Secretary and 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. ENRY C beou 


HENRY C. BROWN. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WerAS BROWN; Vice President and Actuar 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, OSE ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, ROP. 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trait Peer J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Actuary, SAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. 


“ GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital, $1, 000, 000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $2,000,000. 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS, IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





INDIVIDUALS OR 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 


We have sold our Real Estate 
Mortgages for 24 years 
without loss to any in- 
vestor. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(Sscomp FLoor. )_ 45 Northr3th Street. 


Leather Bags. 


These Bags and Suit Cases are 
guaranteed, and we will repair or 
replace any that may prove imperfect. 


Alligator Bags—brass trimmings and 
leather linings ; 13 to 18 inches—$4.00 
to $6.00. Better qualities on up to 
$25.00. 

Grain-leather Bags—the newest shape and 
trimmings; hand-plaited handle; 14 
to 18 inches—$5.00 to $6.25. 

Hornback Alligator Bags—brown or slate; 
hand-sewed and rivited frames ; solid 
brass trimmings; 13 to 18 inches— 
$12.25 to $19.25. 

Furnished Bags—the best shapes, in 
alligator, grain and sole leathers— 
$10.00 to $24.50. 

Suit Cases—light-weight, tan or olive sole 


We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the 
tich black-waxy belt of 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

Principal and 6% interest guar- 
anteed, 


Send for pamphlet. 









‘THE BUNNELL & ENO INV.CO, 
Bullitt Building, Phila., Pa, 
Address the Company, or 


S. E. MORSE, ist Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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leather ; steel frame, hand-sewed edges ZEBULON RUDD, Peaghkeopsie, N. Y. 
and leather hinge ; four inside straps— c. 5. wren > eape da 
$8.75. Other styles and qualities up ‘ ISON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
to $25.00. M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 


Suit Cases—a special offering in tan or 
olive leather; hand-riveted; steel 
frame ; 22 and 24 inches—$5.00. 

Suit Cases—with crash, satin and leather 
linings, shirt, collar, and cuff pockets— 
$3.75 to $25.00. 

Boston Shopping Bags—in full line of 
leathers—$1.00 to $6.75. 














MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders ‘‘ De- 
partment C.”" 


Strawbridge & 


PHILADELPHIA. 







zoo N. Broad St. 





